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A Perfectly Good Chance 
to Waste Time 


r | NHE ingenuity of members of Con- 
gress must fall much lower than 
it has yet fallen before they are 

unable to find a way of wasting the time 

of a session to the detriment of legisla- 

tive achievement. Last session the im- 

pediment was investigations. At the 

approaching session, besides the continu- 
ance of investigations, it bids fair to be 
tariff. 

Possibly the Tariff Law is in need of 
revision. It has remained untouched 
since 1922. But President Coolidge and 
Administration leaders generally are op- 
posed to tampering with the tariff at this 
time, taking the view that, if there is to 
be revision, it should be thorough. The 
Congress that enacts an adequate Tariff 
Law has its hands pretty full—has not, 
perhaps, much time for anything else. 
The Administration has other matters of 
importance on which it desires legisla- 
tion at the forthcoming session. With- 
out Administration support there is no 
apparent chance of the enactment of a* 
Tariff Law. Yet there are two proposals 
for revision of the tariff this winter. 

Representative Hull, of Tennessee, 
has announced that he will offer a reso- 
lution proposing revision of the entire 
Tariff Law. Mr. Hull, a former chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, is one of the best-informed men 
in Congress on taxation, and is one of 
the senior Democrats on the Ways and 
Means Committee. It is to be expected 
that he will -present a well-thought-out 
plan for revision, but it will be, almost 
necessarily, a Democratic plan, and 
there would seem to be no sort of chance 
for that sort of plan in a Congress with 
Clear Republican majorities in both 
houses. 

The other proposal of tariff change 
comes, however, from a Republican of 
the regular line—Senator Lenroot, of 
Wisconsin. His main purpose in revis- 
ion would be to make the flexible pro- 
vision more immediately available. Un- 
der that provision, the President may 
now raise or lower any rate by fifty per 
cent. But the Tariff Commission is 


usually relied upon to recommend the 
change after it has investigated. The 
President may, and usually does, make 
further investigation after the Commis- 
sion has made its. recommendations. 
Prompt action has not often resulted. 
Senator Lenroot complains that an in- 
vestigation which he was instrumental in 
starting eighteen months ago is still far 
from completion. 

The flexible provision is probably in 
need of revision. But if Lenroot’s pro- 
posal comes in, the door will be opened 
not only for Hull’s proposal but for any 
number of others. And a large part of 
the session will be given to consideration 
of the tariff, without hope of any final 
action, when it should be given to 
equally important matters final disposal 
of which is possible. 


The Investigative Branch 


\ N J HATEVER else may happen, the 
session of Congress now about to 


begin will be a session of investigation. 
Whether it will be a session also of con- 
structive legislation is still a question. 
The Administration leaders will try to 
make it so for the sake of the important 
legislative measures which the President 
is now preparing, but even they are not 
sure that they can wrest enough time 
from the investigators to put the pro- 
gramme through. 

Some of the investigations already in 
the sky are probably necessary. Others 
are not. 

Plans are making for a general inqui- 
sition into the affairs of the United 
States Shipping Board and Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. It is hard to see how 
some investigation of this mess could be 
escaped. The Board has defied the 
President, and claims that it acted upon 
authority conferred by Congress. But, 
even so, the prompt passage of a new 
Shipping Board law might be more effec- 
tive than investigation, since legitimate 
Congressional investigation has legisla- 
tion as its only end. 

The Federal Trade Commission is to 
be investigated, too. Here also there is 
need of action. The Commission has 
been hardly less a thorn in the flesh than 


the Shipping Board. Conditions are not 
as they should be. But, again, the least 
investigation that would bring the needed 
legislation would be the best. 

There is talk of a probe into the anti- 
trust investigations of the Department of 
Justice. This looks to be an investiga- 
tion to no particular end. 

The office of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian is to be investigated, including 
the administrations of A. Mitchell 
Palmer, Francis P. Garvan, and Thomas 
L. Miller. This apparently is a matter 
in which investigation rather than legis- 
lation is necessary, but Congress would 
probably do better to have the investiga- 
tion made by men more expert in that 
field and whose time is not demanded for 
attention to legislation. 

Those who insist upon a Congres- 
sional investigation of the air situation 
have not given up hope, though a fairly 
thorough inquiry has just been com- 
pleted b: a special board appointed by 
the President. 

Finally, Senator Walsh is demanding 
that the oil investigation be reopened. 
He believes there are certain facts which 
ought to be, but are not, in the record of 
the court proceedings at Cheyenne to set 
aside the Teapot Dome leases. He can- 
not get them into the court record, but 
is determined to place them in the “Con- 
gressional Record.” 


Washington Pauses 

for a Reply 

Bye the Tax Bill be put through 
without a partisan fight and with- 

out nerve-frazzling delay such as oc- 

curred last time? 

The answer depends, in large part, 
upon another question: Will the Senate 
dispose of the World Court discussion in 
time to act on the Tax Bill when it 
should? 

It depends, too, upon another question 
—a doubie one: Will the regular Repub- 
licans adhere to the policy adopted in 
caucus last session, when they were an- 
gry, of rolling insurgents out of their 
committee berths; and, if they do, what 
will the effect be? 

And all of these depend, in consider- 
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able measure, upon still another: What 
Congressional action will President Cool- 
idge most loudly demand in his Mes- 
sage? 

Those are the questions that Washing- 
ton is asking over and over and laboring 
diligently to answer in the last little while 
before Congress convenes. Much de- 
pends, not for Senators and Representa- 
tives merely, but for newspaper corre- 
spondents and others, on getting the 
right answer. 


That Non-Partisan Miracle 


Des Tax Bill, as framed by the Ways 
and Means Committee and as it will 
be reported to the House, is a non-parti- 
san measure—probably the only such tax 
measure ever drawn. Will it remain so? 
Some members of the Committee, while 
approving the bill as a whole, reserved 
the right to press for minor changes 
when the bill comes before the House. 
Garner and Hull, Democratic members, 
want to see some changes made. Two 
or three Republicans are even more in- 
sistent than they on some minor but 
important changes. 

On the whole, however, the House is 
more nearly in a harmonious mood than 
it has been in recent years so near the 
beginning of a session. The milk of con- 


cord may be spilled when actual work 
begins and old memories are stirred, but 
Chairman Green, of the Ways and 
Means Committee, is sufficiently im- 


pressed with the genuineness of the ac- , 


cord to make the confident prediction 
that the Tax Bill will be passed by the 
House before the Christmas recess. 

In the Senate the situation is less cer- 
tain—not that there is any more violence 
of opinion between Democrats and Re- 
publicans over the Tax Bill there than in 
the House, but that the Senate has com- 
mitted itself to prior consideration of 
something else which may be a long 
story. 

At the extra session of the Senate in 
March the World Court debate was 
placed on the calendar for December 17, 
to continue without interruption until a 
vote is taken. That debate is much 
more likely to be long than short. Some- 
thing less than a car-load of speech 
manuscripts already exist. Practically 
all of the survivors of the old irreconcila- 
ble group and some others will demand 
to be heard at length, and an equal or 
greater number of advocates of adher- 
ence will want to speak at least as long. 
Whatever the outcome of the debate, it 
is not likely to be ended before the 
Christmas recess—or for a long time 
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afterwards, unless pressure from tax- 
payers squeezes off some of the speeches. 
The Treasury; too, will be exerting some 
pressure because of its desire to have the 
Tax Bill finally passed not later than the 
early days of February, in order that 
necessary forms may be prepared with 
the minimum of expense. Even so, there 
is little likelihood that the Senate will be 
ready to take up the Tax Bill when the 
House finishes with it—if the House fin- 
ishes when Chairman Green thinks it will. 


To Fight or Not to Fight 


( Sone GREEN, like all political 

prophets, runs the risk of repudia- 
If the Republican 
and Democratic accord is such as he be- 
lieves it to be, there is still the rift be- 
tween the regular Republicans and their 
insurgent brethren. These latter, while 
their voting strength is small, are long of 
wind and word and may greatly delay 
the play, not on the Tax Bill alone, but 
on many measures that would interfere 
with the Tax Bill. Efforts are making 
in regular circles to circumvent the in- 
surgents if not to placate them. 

A plan has been advanced and, with 
the approval of Speaker-elect Longworth, 
tentatively adopted of delaying organi- 
zation of most of the House committees 
until the Tax Bill is disposed of. That, 
necessarily and obviously, would delay 
by the same length of time determina- 
tion of whether or not those who voted 
for La Follette in the last Presidential 
election are to be kicked off the com- 
mittees. 

It is no secret that many of the regu- 
lar Republicans, now that their anger 
has had time to cool and their interest to 
assert itself, are not nearly so keen about 
punishing the insurgents as they were 
last spring. There is not going to be 
any square backdown from the caucus 
action, but there may be compromise. 
By delaying organization of the commit- 
tees time will be given for observing the 
attitude of those who have been classed 
as insurgents. Some of them are 
thought to be anxious to get back on the 
reservation. With committee action post- 
poned, they will probably go along with 
the majority in passing the Tax Bill and 
other important measures. Those who 
do will probably be rewarded by re- 
assignment to their old places on com- 
mittees and the way made easy for them 
to come back into the regular Republi- 
can household. If, on the other hand, 
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Betwixt ourselves let us decide it 


(1 Henry VI, Act IV, Scene 1) 
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The belief is growing that the advantages will outweigh 
the responsibilities 


From §. Laura Ensign, Des Moines, Iowa 
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A fellow never knows when he is well off until he sees 
the other fellow’s misfortune 
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the committees were organized imme- 
diately after Congress assembles and the 
places of the insurgents filled with more 
regular Republicans, there would be lit- 
tle left for those who were dropped ex- 
cept to continue the old insurgent bloc 
against majority measures. 


Hoover’s Shipping Plan 


A PLAN for operation of Government- 

owned ships was outlined by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover before the 
Merchant Marine Conference, recently 
held with the co-operation of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
It is a plan that should meet some of the 
objections of the two opposing schools of 
thought. It gets away from “one man 
control,” the objection that Frederick 
Thompson, former member of the Ship- 
ping Board, urges against the President’s 
plan of operation under the direction of 
the President of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. On the other hand, it 
would eliminate the objectionable fea- 
tures of divided authority under Board 
operation that the President and others 
have pointed out. 

Secretary Hoover would reduce the 
membership of the Shipping Board to 
three, and would shear away all of its 
powers except those of a semi-judicial, 
regulatory character. He would place 
operation duties on the President of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, whom he 
would have appointed by the President 
of the United States and confirmed by 
the Senate. He would create an Advis- 
ory Board to sit with the President of 
the Fleet Corporation on major ques- 
tions of policy, such as inauguration or 
abandonment or sale of routes, sale of 
ships, and establishment of subsidiary 
corporations. On this Board would be 
representatives of the Secretaries of the 
Treasury, War, Navy, Commerce, and 
the Postmaster-General. The Chairman 
of the Shipping Board would sit with it. 
Mr. Hoover would create, too, a number 
of regional committees which-would work 
with the Advisory Board on regional 
questions and generally on the big prob- 
lem of transferring the ships to private 
operation. He would transfer to the 
Treasury Department the machinery for 
making construction loans, but would 
have the President of the Fleet Corpora- 
tion and the Advisory Board pass on 
applications for loans. 

There seems to be in this plan suffi- 
cient safeguards against the dangers 


which Mr. Thompson thinks he sees in 
operation by the President of the Fleet 
Corporation. The chief of these sup- 
posed dangers is the “concentration of 
control in the North Atlantic seaboard,” 
to the injury of the South Atlantic, the 
Gulf, and the Pacific coasts. 

President Coolidge has made no pub- 
lic statement of his position since the 
rebellion of the Shipping Board against 
his authority. It is expected that he will 
deal with the question in his Message to 
Congress. It is not improbable that his 
plan is similar to, if not identical with, 
that outlined by Secretary Hoover. 


Uncle Sam’s Ships 
A DETAILED report on the operation 
of Government-owned ships has 

been made to President Coolidge by H. 
G. Dalton, whom the President drafted 
from private life to make a thorough 
study of the situation. On the main 
questions of policy and on the means of 
ending the warfare between the Ship- 
ping Board and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, Mr. Dalton’s recommenda- 
tions run .parallel -with those made a few 
days earlier .by Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover. The only point at which there 
is difference—and that difference goes no 
further than a suggestion to the Presi- 
dent of an alternative—has to do with 
the administrative authority of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, which, 
Hoover and Dalton agree, should have 
complete authority in operating ships. 
Mr. Dalton suggests that, if regional 
representation is desired, the President 
of the Fleet Corporation might be sup- 
planted -by a board of three men, one 
representing the Atlantic coast, one the 
Gulf coast, and one the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Dalton went much more into de- 
tail than Mr. Hoover did. The various 
lines, he points out, must continue under 
Government operation until they are on 
a profitable basis or nearly so. As rap- 
idly as they attain that basis they should 
be transferred to private ownership, and 
as a means to that end Mr. Dalton sug- 
gests that men be selected to manage 
them who ultimately will become owners. 
He believes, further, that a system 
should be devised by which managing 
operators will share in profits and losses 
even under Government operation. He 
believes this would practically wipe out 
expenditures for overhead supervision by 
the Shipping Board. 

Mr. Dalton would change the provis- 
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ion which forbids railroads to own and 
operate ships in international trade. He 
would make consultation fyi the De- 
partment of Commerce obligatory upon 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, hold- 
ing that this Department is best fitted to 
determine the need of establishing trade 
routes or of abandoning old ones. He 
finds that there are enough ships in the 
existing fleet to: meet present and imme- 
diate future needs, but points out that 
replacements will in time be necessary 
and should be provided for. He favors 
the use of the Naval Reserve, so far as 
practicable, in the operation of Govern- 
ment-owned ships. 


Tornadoes in Court 


| ee prosecution nor defense in 

the Mitchell court martial has thus 
far succeeded in proving anything con- 
clusively and unequivocally. There has 
been endless testimony, but little proof. 
Colonel Mitchell, on the stand in his own 
defense, ‘answered close to half the ques- 
tions on cross-examination by saying 
that he did not know, and was forced 
to admit that his San Antonio statement 
was, in the main, his own opinion rather 
than a statement of facts. But the 
prosecution fared no better when, intro- 
ducing testimony in rebuttal, -it under- 
took to pulverize the Mitchell defense. 
The first material witness introduced— 
General Leroy Eltinge, senior umpire of 
the Army forces during the Hawaiian 
maneuvers—testified that some of Colo- 
nel Mitchell’s criticisms of lack of co- 
operation between Army and Navy were 
justified. 

But if witnesses have been careful not 
to say too much, lawyers have not. One 
storm is not over before another breaks. 
No trial so swept by waves of passion— 
perhaps none in which the Court was so 
powerless to still them—is*on record in 
the civil courts of Washington. Repre- 
sentative Frank Reid, chief counsel for 
Mitchell, has been cyclonic from the 
beginning. So long as Colonel More- 
land, trial judge-advocate, was in actual 
command of the prosecution, that side of 
the case was not violent. Indeed, it was 
decidedly flabby at times, and the Gen- 
eral Staff found it expedient to send 
Major Gullion in as assistant judge- 
advocate, but in active charge of the 
prosecution. He has been quite as 
cyclonic as Mr. Reid, but has lacked— 
if a pitching term may be applied to a 
tornado—control. He has blown, but 
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not always where he meant to. The 
climax came when he insisted on making 
a statement of what he expected to 
prove on rebuttal, was restrained by the 
Court, and told by his superior, Colonel 
Moreland, that he was acting without 
authority and out of order. 

This clash within the ranks of the 
prosecution followed closely upon a flare- 
up between Representative Reid and a 
member of the court, General King. The 


_General made to another member of the 


court some disparaging remarks concern- 
ing Reid’s method of cross-examining a 
witness. Mr. Reid overheard the re- 
marks, and angrily demanded their in- 
sertion in the record. General King later 
apologized, and Mr. Reid asked that the 
record be expunged, but the incident has 
added materially to the record of un- 
restrained passions, which cannot be ex- 
punged from the memory of the public. 
Another incident which has left an 
unpleasant memory was the effort of the 
prosecution to prove Colonel Mitchell a 
plagiarist. Major Gullion read passages 
from Colonel Mitchell’s book, “Winged 
Defense,” and had Mitchell identify 
them as his own. He then undertook to 
read what he asserted were identical 
passages from material written before 


Mitchell’s book, but the law member of 
the court declined to permit him to do 
so, holding that the question of plagiar- 
ism had no place in the trial. 

The purpose of the two sides remains 
the same—that of the prosecution being 
to prove that Mitchell did not tell the 
truth in his various statements, and that 
of the defense that he did tell the truth. 
The prosecution has some fifty witnesses 
to refute what Mitchell’s fifty said. And 
still the question is undetermined as to 
whether all this mass of testimony shall 
be considered as in the nature of a de- 
fense or merely in extenuation and miti- 
gation. 


Both Sides Are Wrong 


N declining to enter into negotiations 
for a settlement of the anthracite 
strike the operators declare that they do 
not find in Governor Pinchot’s sugges- 
tions “the basis of a sound and lasting 
settlement, and for the same reason they 
cannot be considered as the basis for 
conferences and negotiations.” 

The natural sequel should be a state- 
ment by the operators as to what they 
would accept as a fair basis for discus- 
sion. But they condition their willing- 
ness to negotiate, not upon any previous 
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agreement as to topics to be discussed, 
but upon their proposal that if nego- 
tiations fail after thirty days the dis- 
pute should go to an arbitration board 
consisting of two miners, two operators, 
and three persons “in every sense impar- 
tial” to be named by the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
State, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, and the Presiding 
Judge of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the First District. Thus 
the objection of the miners to arbitration 
by a board of three might be met and 
the public be better represented. 

On the other side, the miners, while 
willing to accept Governor Pinchot’s 
“rough outline,” as he called it, as a ba- 
sis of negotiation, were unwilling to re- 
sume work during negotiation on the old 
wage scale. 

It cannot be said that the prospect of 
hard coal for the consumer is growing 
brighter as the month of December be- 
gins. At the best, the time already lost 
will make it impossible to fill coal-bins 
while talk goes on. The use of substi- 
tutes is inevitable, and may in the end 
be beneficial. One writer says: ‘The 
public is winning this strike by burning 
soft coal and thus teaching both sides 
that they must be reasonable.” 

The main features of Governor Pin- 
chot’s proposals were: No advance in 
coal prices; a five-year agreement; a 
compromise on the miners’ “check-off” 
demand, calling for the payment by the 
company of miners’ union dues only 
when the individual miner has filed a 
request; arbitration on future wages 
after full investigation as to the indus- 
try’s profits and of the question whether 
wages can be raised without raising 
prices, to be made by a Board of Award 
and Investigation in not over six months 
—two arbitrators to be chosen by miners 
and two by operators, three others to be 
chosen by these four. 

On one point at least those whom 
Governor Pinchot describes as “the 
40,000,000 whose habit is to warm 
themselves with anthracite” will heartily 
agree. That is when he says that “the 
strike is the direct cause of financial 
embarrassment, physical suffering, and 
the most exasperating inconvenience to 
millions of anthracite users.” It is ihe 
public’s turn to strike and institute a re- 
volt and a walkout against anthracite. 
The example of St. Louis, which once 
used many times as many thousands of 
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tons of hard coal as it uses to-day, shows 
that it can be done. 


The Salaries of Federal Judges 


Sk Lawyers’ National Committee to 
Procure Adequate Compensation 
for the Federal Judiciary has shown some 
startling contrasts between the salaries 
received by judges of United States 
courts and those received by judges of 
comparable rank in other courts. The 
salary of the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States is 
$15,000 a year. That of the Lord Chief 
Justice of England is $40,000. A Fed- 
eral district judge receives $7,500. Jus- 
tices of the King’s Bench Division in 
England receive $25,000. In Australia 
judges corresponding to our Federal dis- 
trict judges receive $13,000 and in South 
Africa they receive $11,250. A Federal 
judge may not be humiliated by those 
differences, because those who receive the 
larger salaries are so far away, but he 
cannot be quite comfortable when com- 
parison is made of his salary with that of 
judges of State courts. In New York 
State the salaries of Justices of the Su- 
preme Court (not the court of last resort, 
but the highest court of original jurisdic- 
tion) range from $17,500 in New York 
City to $10,000 in the least populous 
districts. Judges of lower State courts in 
Pennsylvania receive from $11,000 to 
$16,000, and in Massachusetts they re- 
ceive from $10,000 to $12,000. 

This situation, clearly, is not as it 
should be. Judges of State courts are 
not receiving too much; judges of Fed- 
eral courts are receiving too little. True, 
there is an element of honor which may 
be considered larger in the case of the 
Federal judge. True, also, the Federal 
judge has a permanency of tenure which 
the State judge has not. But, all of 
these things considered, there should not 
be any such wide differences as are 
shown. If they continue, the result must 
inevitably be in the long run a mediocre 
Federal bench. Some lawyers of first 
rank, of course, will always aspire to the 
honor of the bench regardless of sal- 
ary, but these will be the ones who have 
a competency and can afford to work for 
a pittance. The lawyer who must make 
his living cannot find compensation in a 
Federa] judgeship comparable to those 
that come to men of first-rate ability in 
private practice, or even on the bench of 
the State courts. 

Two bills were before the last Congress 





providing for an increase in the salaries 
of all Federal judges. Neither bill was 
passed by either house, though a favor- 
able report was made by the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, and a subcommittee of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate has been 
investigating during the recess and will 
report at the next session. 

A bill similar to those of last session 
will be introduced, and it ought to be 
passed. The more liberal salaries pro- 
vided for are not large. That of the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
would be $20,500. Associate Justices 
would receive $20,000, circuit judges 
from $13,000 to $15,000, and district 
judges a minimum of $10,000, the maxi- 
mum to be $1,000 less than circuit 
judges in districts where the population 
exceeds 2,000,000. No district judge, 
therefore, could receive a salary of more 
than $14,000 a year. 

The bill, if it passes, will add $743,000 
to the total of judicial salaries for the 
United States. This proposal, it is true, 
comes at a time when economy is the slo- 
gan in Federal affairs. But there is no 
economy in setting poorly paid servants 
to perform the most important and the 
most exacting of services. 


Spiking a Spigot 
olay most important event in the war 
on liquor is the order revoking wine 
exemptions. In every-day language, 
these are permits to individuals to manu- 
facture wine to the volume of 200 gal- 
lons tax free, the wine to be manufac- 
tured and consumed in the home. The 
authority for the issuing of these by Col- 
lectors of Internal Revenue is a relic of 
pre-prohibition days. It doubtless should 
have been withdrawn by provision of the 
Volstead Act itself or by the regulations 
under that law, but was overlooked—or 
worse—and Collectors have continued to 
issue such permits in very considerable 
numbers. Indeed, it is not at all im- 
probable that General Andrews has by 
this action spiked a spigot almost big 
enough for a bung-hole through which 
the illicit liquor trade has drawn largely 
of its supplies. 

In California alone 45,000 of these 
“exemptions” were in force. If each 
permit holder manufactured wine up to 
the limit of his permit, the output was 
nine million gallons a year, a quantity 
quite sufficient to supply stock in trade 
for a good-sized army of bootleggers. 
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Not all of the permit holders, in Califor- 
nia or any other State, have permitted 
leaks from the home supply into illicit 
channels, but, on the other hand, it is 
quite probable that many permit holders 
have manufactured quantities of wine 
far in excess of the 200-gallon limit. 
This is the more probable in view of the 
fact that the whole wine-permit situation 
was apparently forgotten by most of the 
officials concerned and held in slight 
regard by the few who may have remem- 
bered it. 

A further plugging of the supposed 
wine leak is in process by the drafting of 
new regulations covering sacramental 
wine. Assistant Secretary Andrews and 
his lieutenants held a long series of con- 
ferences with church leaders, particularly 
those of the Jewish faith, whose churches 
are the largest users of sacramental wine. 
An amicable agreement was reached, un- 
der which the church heads will co- 
operate with prohibition officials in pre- 
venting leaks. They have been assured 
that there will be no interference with 
legitimate ritualistic use. 

General Andrews made the promulga- 
tion of this order the occasion for reiter- 
ating to the men under his direction his 
policy of stopping the big offenders and 
of leaving hip-pocket peddlers- mainly to 
State and local authorities. 


The Soviet and the American 
Russian Church 


hers Russian Red Church, which the 

Soviet miscalls the Living or Re- 
formed Church, has won a success in 
America so far as the New York State 
Supreme Court has authority, but sub- 
ject to possible reversal by the Court of 
Appeals. 

The decision ousts Bishop Platon 
Rozdestvensky from the control of the 
Russian Cathedral in New York City in 
favor of Kedrovsky, the claimant under 
Soviet authority. 

This decision is based on what seems 
to be a technicality of ecclesiastical law. 
Platon held his office, the Court says, 
only by the verbal appointment of 
Patriarch Tikhon, who was deposed by 
the Bolshevik Government’s order. The 
Church law, it is held, calls for written 
authority from the Russian Holy Synod, 
of which Tikhon was only the President. 
A letter purporting to be written by the 
Patriarch was disregarded as unofficial 
and not certainly authentic. 

The majority of Russians in America 
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desire to have a Church free from Soviet 
control. It is said that the American 
Russian churches have property valued 
at $28,000,000, and that the New York 
Metropolitan as archbishop has large 
powers over the property and the 
churches. We have already quoted a 
resolution signed by many Russian 
priests of America declaring that the 
Kedrovsky appointment was favored in 
Russia by “deserters not ashamed to be- 
tray their Mother Church, persecuted by 
the Bolsheviki, and to promise their sup- 
port to Communism.” 

An even stronger indictment was in- 
cluded by Justice Ford in his decision, 
now reversed, when he said: ‘Much 
might be quoted to show that the new 
Church makes it obligatory upon all its 
members, under pain of mortal sin, to 
make the purposes of the Russian dic- 
tatorship their own,” adding that the 
purpose of the Soviet in church matters 
was to support “world-wide propaganda, 
insidiously carried on in the guise of re- 
ligious doctrine, by agents garbed in the 
reverential vestments of a great Church.” 

Whatever the technical rights may be, 
Americans will hope that a way shall be 
found under which Russians in America 
may worship God as they please, and not 
as anti-religious dictators please. 


The Throne of Siam 
HE new King of Siam, Praja Dhi- 
pok, is a younger brother of Rama 
VI, who died suddenly at Bangkok re- 
cently. He was a visitor in this country 
a year or so ago, and seems to share his 
predecessor’s interest in Western culture 
and material progress. One fact show- 
ing that Siam is not now a country of 
merely Oriental beauty and languor is 
that when she offered her services in the 
Great War to the Allies she had ready 
for service many scores of aviators and 
many airplanes. 

Yet Siam even under Rama VI had 
still a strong Oriental aspect. Thus we 
are told simultaneously that the King 
had abolished the harem and that a day 
before his death his Queen, formally 
married to him a month or two ago, had 
given birth to a daughter instead of the 
hoped-for heir to the throne! Crown 
Prince Praja, who is now to become 
King, has several brothers, and the suc- 
cession is safe. 

The late King Rama visited America 
over twenty years ago, when he was still 
Crown Prince, and made a good impres- 


sion as an earnest student of American 
industry, science, and democracy. He 
took courses in Oxford, is said to have 
introduced the Boy Scout idea into 
Siam, and he insisted on modern ideas in 
Siamese education and governmental 
systems. 

Siam is a relatively unimportant coun- 
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try, but it has an ancient history and 
around it cluster Eastern romance and 


legend. 


Launching the Locarno Pact 


} P remnegs 1, 1925, will be remem- 
bered as the day on which the 
Locarno agreements went into effect. 
They were signed on that day in London 
by statesmen, most of them heads of 
Governments, representing the nations 
involved. Germany as well as France 
was represented by both the Foreign 
Minister and the chief of the Govern- 
ment, Dr. Luther, the Chancellor, and 
Dr. Stresemann, the Foreign Minister of 
Germany, both being present. In the 
case of France the Foreign Minister 
could not be present without the Pre- 
mier, for both offices are now united in 
Aristide Briand. Poland was repre- 
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sented by her Premier, Count Skrzyn- 
ski; Belgium and Czechoslovakia by 
their respective Foreign Ministers, M. 
Vandervelde and Dr. Benes; and Italy 
by her delegate to Locarno, a leading 
Italian advocate of the League of Na- 
tions, Count Scialoja. Mussolini dis- 
creetly decided to remain at home. 

This act of signing the documents 
adopted at Locarno differs radically from 
the act which nominally brought the war 
to a close—the signing of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Those who expected the 
Treaty that ended the technical state of 
belligerency to bring peace are those who 
are always inclined to be misled by too 
great a trust in mere words and docu- 
ments. At Versailles the German dele- 
gates signed where the fingers of the 
Allies pointed. They signed because 
they had to sign. The treaty was essen- 
tially a document of dictated terms, as 
it ought to have been. Peace was some- 
thing more, however, than the mere ces- 
sation of belligerency. It was not until 
Germany learned through the bitter ex- 
perience of the occupation of the Ruhr 
that her resistance to the verdict of war 
was futile that the relationship which we 
call peace between nations really began 
to be established. In this work of estab- 
lishing peace great credit should be given 
to three French leaders—to Poincaré, 
who bravely made the issue clear and 
unavoidable; to Herriot, who mustered 
the forces of conciliation; and to Briand, 
who capped the achievement by his 
diplomacy. The contributions of the 
late German President Ebert and former 
Chancellor Marx should not be forgot- 
ten. 

That the British Parliament would 
ratify the security agreement was a fore- 
gone conclusion; and it did so by an 
almost unanimous vote; and, though it 
was not certain that the German Reichs- 
tag would ratify the programme laid 
down at Locarno, it was highly proba- 
ble; so when the Reichstag adopted the 
programme by a vote of 271 to 159, 
with the opposition coming from the two 
extremes, Nationalists and Communists, 
no one was greatly surprised. 

The value of the agreement reached 
depends solely upon the will behind the 
deed. There is still suspicion in Eu- 
rope; but now, instead of being culti- 
vated mutually among the European 
countries, it is becoming directed more to 
the United States. An official of a 
friendly Central European country said 
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to a representative of The Outlook as 
long ago as last winter: “You must un- 
derstand that any one of you Americans 
coming into Central Europe inevitably is 
regarded as an observer and reporter 
connected with the foreign policy of the 
United States if he inquires into political 
and industrial conditions.” It is the 
task of American statesmen to see that, 
without departing from its independence, 
the United States shall allay this un- 
founded but natural suspicion. 


The Battle Against Crime 


NEW YORK judge lately re- 
A marked, in effect, that what was 

needed to keep down crime was 
more and better thief-takers and fewer 
speech-makers. That may be true, but 
it is only a part of the truth. The pro- 
fessional criminal has grown bolder, 
readier to shoot to kill, less afraid of-law 
and jail. The bandit has supplanted the 
sneak-thief. Once taken, the “high- 
class” criminal has learned counsel who 
know every weak mesh in the law and 
every plea for delay. It is clear that the 
people must amend the law and practice 
to meet the new situation. 

At the first meeting of the new Na- 
tional Crime Commission’s Executive 
Committee in New York a statement 
was made that indicated the Commis- 
sion’s view of its purpose and function, 
which it broadly stated to be to awaken 
public opinion and lay before the public 
mind: facts upon which may be founded 
intelligent conclusions and decisive ac- 
tion. More precisely, it says: 

It will assist in the creation of local 
crime commissions. As a central body 
it not only hopes to keep alive a Na- 
tional vigilance and to unify opinion, 
but will attempt to obtain standardiza- 
tion of criminal statistics, current in- 
formation, better methods of criminal 
identification, and the general im- 
provement of police, criminal proce- 
dure, and penal results. The Crime 
Commission is not to be the instru- 
ment of any particular theory of cause 
of crime or punishment for crime. 


One suggestion that is being urged is 
to modify the law as to shortening terms 
of punishment for good behavior. It is 
said that the result is that the stupid and 
ignorant prisoner who cannot control 
himself does not gain behavior credits, 
while the clever and sharp-witted crimi- 
nal (who is really far more dangerous) 
is let loose to prey again on society be- 


cause he “behaves” from self-interest. Of 
course, the real test of release ought to 
be evidence of a change in character and 
a removal of the future menace to society 
rather than the number of good marks 
for obeying rules. 

“The business of giving bail bonds 
in criminal actions is undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for greater and more deeply 
penetrating corruption in the administra- 
tion of criminal justice than any other 
existing factor.” So says a report of the 
Prison Committee of the New York 
County Association of Grand Jurors. 
One case cited is of a man arrested five 
times in two years on charges of robbery 
or larceny and never yet tried, so that 
his court engagements have not inter- 
fered with his professional activity. 

The Federal Constitution forbids ex- 
cessive bail, but it does not establish a 
right to bail; so far as that right exists 
it rests on State statutes and may be 
changed by State legislation. The Com- 
mittee above quoted believe that radical 
changes should be made. Among their 
recommendations are that bail should be 
refused in serious cases when by testi- 
mony or finger-print identification a 
prisoner is shown to be a professional 
criminal; that the abuses of bail “run- 
ners” should be reduced—there are two 
hundred or more hired runners who in- 
fest the courts of New York City, drum- 
ming up bail business for companies or 
individuals; that control over the finan- 
cial part of the bail work should be cen- 
tralized—there are about 175 police and 
court officers in the city who handle 
about $8,000,000; that the acceptance of 
cash and jewels for bonds be guarded— 
there have been cases when a thief has 
had the nerve to put up the stolen prop- 
erty to get release on bail. 

How does the’ bail system work? The 
big criminal can afford to forfeit his bail; 
the boy thief just beginning his criminal 
career goes to jail because he cannot get 
bail. The report says: 

The very large percentage of for- 
feitures of bail, due to the disappear- 
ance of the defendants, which is said 
to exceed one hundred cases in one 
court in one year, bears witness to the 
inadequacy and fallacy of the present 
procedure, which ignores available 
scientific methods of identification 
which would also make possible the 
routine search for and disclosure of 
the criminal record of the defendant 
prior to his release on bail. Of what 
importance is $500 paid to a desk 
officer in a police station by a pick- 
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pocket ring for the immediate release 
of an experienced member? He can 
jump bail and continue to operate in 
the Greater City or in Philadelphia or 
in some other neighboring city. 


One way to make thieves and bandits 
bold and numerous is to let them loose 
when they should be in jail. 

There have been many other sugges- 
tions made lately under the pressure of 
public wrath at the increase in crimes of 
violence—wrath expressed by the New 
York “Herald Tribune” when it says 
that “the thugs and bandits have taken 
possession of the city.” Some of these 
suggestions are practical; others, theo- 
retical; most of them relate to changes in 
criminal procedure rather than in the 
criminal law. It is the province of the 
National Crime Commission to weigh 
these proposals, sift out the best, and 
indicate the right direction for legislators 
to follow. An excellent definition of the 
purpose in view was made recently by 
Mr. Burdette S. Lewis as being “the sub- 
stitution of a régime of performance for 
one of negation, the simplification of 
government, and the elimination of obso- 
lete laws and legal procedure.” 


Another French Huddle 


ONG before modern football 
coaches invented the huddle sys- 
tem, by which the players receive 
the signals, heads together about their 
field captain, the French politicians had 
invented it. After Painlevé retired from 
command, the French political leaders 
remained in a huddle for several days. 
At first it seemed as if the signals might 
be given by Briand; but he decided that 
the team would not play well together 
under him. So then Doumer was tried. 
Senator Paul Doumer was sufficiently 
free from political entanglements to 
make his selection seem logical under the 
circumstances, and, moreover, as finan- 
cial expert he was equipped to deal with 
France’s biggest problem. But the So- 
cialists wouldn’t play. Then Herriot was 
called upon. But still the Socialists 
would not engage in team-work. There- 
upon Herriot himself led a revolt against 
Socialist dictation. So at last Briand 
consented to give the signals. 

In French politics Briand is no novice. 
He understands the game. He seems 
devoid of ambition. At least his indo- 
lent manner, implying a lack of eager- 
ness, has put him in the strong position 
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when ‘people who need him try to bar- 
gain with him. His achievement as 
Foreign Minister, with the Locarno 
agreement to his credit, has strengthened 
him enormously, and he brings to the 
Premiership a prestige which no other 
French politician could bring. 

Briand remains as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and his predecessor, Painlevé, 
remains in the Cabinet as Minister of 
War. The Minister of Finance is Louis 
Loucheur, whose part in bringing about 
the Loucheur-Rathenau agreement re- 
mains his chief distinction, though the 
agreement itself was born out of due 
time. What France needs in the solution 
of its financial difficulties is not a “wiz- 
ard,” such as Caillaux is supposed to be, 
who can devise ingenious methods of 
making something out of nothing, but a 
man of good will and of persuasiveness 
who can make the people see that it is 
better to sacrifice a part now than the 
whole later. Loucheur has the good will, 
and perhaps Briand can supply the per- 
suasiveness. The people of moderate 
means who depend for much or all of 
their income upon the interest on Gov- 
ernment securities have their future and 
the future of their country largely in 
their own hands. Perhaps Briand and 
his colleagues can make them see this. 


The Institution orthe Man 
The Case of President Marvin 


from Dr. J. I. Butler, of Tucson, 

Arizona, a letter taking exception 
to the praise which George Marvin, The 
Outlook’s correspondent, had given in 
his article published in The Outlook for 
July 8 to President Marvin, of the 
University of Arizona. George Marvin 
and President C. H. Marvin, by the 
way, are not kinsmen. Accompanying 
Dr. Butler’s letter was a pamphlet con- 
taining a report of a committee of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors upon certain acts of President 
Marvin’s which had aroused criticism and 
some indignation. Dr. Butler’s letter 
did not seem to us to require any com- 
ment at the time. Since then, however, 
Dr. Butler’s letter to The Outlook has 
been circulated anonymously among the 
alumni of the University of Arizona, and 
as a consequence the alumni of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona are reopening the 
question with special reference to the 


G vn time in August we received 


agitation that is continuing against the 
University’s President. 
The facts are essentially simple. 
Cloyd H. Marvin was called to the 
Presidency of the University at a time 
when there was need for thorough re- 
organization with a view to the raising 
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Briand 


of the University’s standards. Under 
such circumstances a university presi- 
dent has a hard and in many respects 
thankless task. He must choose between 
making the feelings of the teachers his 
first consideration or making his first 
consideration the welfare of the univer- 
sity itself for the sake of its present and 
future students. 

A man confronted with such a choice 
ought not to hesitate in deciding; and 
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President Marvin did not hesitate. He 
chose the welfare of the University. As 
a consequence, he inevitably made de- 
cisions that resulted in hardship to indi- 
vidual professors and naturally created 
unrest among others. There is scarcely 
any other calling in which tenure is so 
secure as that of the college professor. 
Naturally, anything that disturbs the 
security of that tenure seems to the pro- 
fession very much more important than 
it would to the followers of most other 
callings. The criticism of President Mar- 
vin by the committee of the American 
Association of University Professors is 
based almost, if not quite, wholly upon 
the fact, as they allege, that President 
Marvin proceeded with too little consid- 
eration for those who were removed, too 
great concern for prompt action, with too 
little concern for academic traditions, 
with too much of the manner of one who 
reorganizes a business. There are intima- 
tions, not well supported by any evidence 
presented, that other considerations than 
the mere improvement of the University 
had weight, and in other quarters there 
are statements made (but ignored by the 
report of the Association of University 
Professors) that President Marvin re- 
sorted to methods not ethically justified; 
but, so far as the evidence presented 
shows, the only charges that are really 
supported are of the sort that are likely 
to be brought against any executive who 
has to disregard the convenience, com- 
fort, and security of individuals in put- 
ting through the disagreeable but neces- 
sary work of reorganization. 

The issue raised is the old, old issue 
which constantly crops up, not only in 
the college, but in the school, the church, 
the medical profession, the bar, and even 
journalism. Does the newspaper exist 
for its editors or for its readers? Does 
the legal profession exist for the sake of 
the lawyers or for the sake of the public? 
Is the practice of medicine intended to 
benefit the physicians and surgeons or 
the patients? Does the school exist for 
the pupils or the teachers? We have 
even had the question recently raised, 
and we shall find it more and more 
widely discussed, whether the United 
States Senate exists for the sake of the 
Senators or for the sake of the country? 
Now at the University of Arizona this 
same question arose when there was 
need of reorganization. Does the uni- 
versity exist for the sake of the profes- 
sors who are depending for their liveli- 
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hood upon their positions or does the 
university exist for the students? Natu- 
rally, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, which exists for the 
sake of protecting the interests of 
professors, will emphasize professorial 
rights; but the public, whose opinion in 
a country like ours finally determines 
such questions, is not primarily con- 
cerned with the security of the tenure 
of a professor except as such security 
assures academic freedom. In this in- 
stance there is no intimation except in 
one case, and that is an unsubstan- 
tiated intimation, that any professor was 
removed because he had taught or 
spoken in a manner displeasing to the 
powers that be. In every case the 
reason for removal was a reason of com- 
petence. For President Marvin’s course 
in three cases five professors from Cali- 
fornia, as a committee of the Associa- 
tion, express severe criticism. It may 
be that in some cases the President 
of the University erred; we are not say- 
ing that any man in such a position 
needs to be infallible; but the judgment 
he exercised was that of the one who was 


responsible for the administration of the 
affairs of the University, and that on the 
whole he exercised his judgment well is 
evident from this statement made by the 
committee of the American Association 
of University Professors who made the 
inquiry into the situation at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona: 

The committee is obviously not 
called upon to review the entire ad- 
ministration of President Marvin with 
respect to all of his policies and ac- 
complishments. In any such survey it 
would have to be recognized that, 
during President Marvin’s administra- 
tion, the salary scale has been mate- 
rially raised, the policy of granting 
sabbatical leave without forfeiture of 
normal salary increases has become 
established, provision has been made 
for professors temporarily incapaci- 
tated through illness, and the Faculty 
has been strengthened through the 
addition of scholars of high standing. 


In view of these facts and in the ab- 
sence of any sufficient contradictory evi- 
dence, we believe that the alumni of the 
University of Arizona should be grateful 
to President Marvin and give him their 


support. 


An Old-Time Diarist 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


IARIAN literature has a place 
1D that is all its own. Diaries and 

memoirs of intelligent and 
worth-while people are always entertain- 
ing, provided the writers record facts, 
customs, manners, and good-natured 
gossip, and do not indulge too much and 
at too great length in philosophical and 
introspective soliloquies. Diaries often 
furnish more than entertainment; they 
frequently throw more light upon the 
habits and characters of bygone genera- 
tions than the writings of the most scien- 
tific historians. But diaries to have this 
historical value must be unstudied, un- 
premeditated, and written without an 
overweening desire for possible future 
publication. 

In this respect good old Pepys is the 
prince of English diarists, just as Bos- 
well is the prince of English biographers; 
although Pepys wrote purely for his own 
pleasure in a kind of code that was 
almost as hard to decipher as Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, while Boswell wrote pro- 
fessedly for the public at large. Mon- 
taigne’s essays have a fine diarian qual- 


ity. Evelyn’s Diary, of which Scott said 
he had “never seen a mine so rich,” was 
probably intended by its author for the 
enlightenment of those who came after 
him, but it was not published until he 
had been dead more than a hundred 
years. Nobody knows exactly whether 
Emerson took any thought of the future 
when he wrote his voluminous journals, 
but they certainly illuminate his own 
character and the character of his times 
more clearly than his metaphysical es- 
says and lectures. It has just been an- 
nounced that the long-suppressed por- 
tions of the diaries of Charles Greville 
are about to be put in print. They were 
avowedly written for publication, but in 
writing them he preserved his sponta- 
neity and accuracy by instructing his 
literary executor that they were not to 
be published until long enough after his 
death to relieve his contemporaries from 
any discomfort that his frank revelations 
might produce. 

A good example of what a diary 
should not be is found in the neuras- 
thenic journals of Marie Bashkirtseff. 
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She was a brilliant Russian who died in 
1884, at twenty-four years of age, of 
tuberculosis. Her journals, which she 
designed for publication on her death, 
took the literary world by storm. Even 
so sane a man as Gladstone was capti- 
vated by them. But they have fallen 
into innocuous desuetude because of 
their manifest artificiality, and to-day 
they probably appeal more to the psy- 
cho-analyst or the student of neuroses 
than they do to the general reader. 

An example of diarian literature at its 
best may be found in the letters and 
memoranda of Ambassador Walter Page, 
the third volume of which has just been 
published. Although he was a man of 
letters by profession, I doubt if he ever 
gave a thought to what was going to 
become of his impressions after he put 
them on paper. Marie Bashkirtseff 
wrote to create posthumous fame. That 
kind of reputation was the last thing to 
appeal to Walter Page. He wrote, not 
because he wanted to, but because he 
was forced to by an inner daimon. 
Prophecy as to literary reputations is at 
least as unreliable as any other kind of 
prophecy, but it may safely be said that 
when the diary of Marie Bashkirtseff, 
who thirty or forty years ago was hailed 
by the newspaper critics as a sort of 
second Sappho, is a dusty volume, taken 
down from the library shelves only occa- 
sionally by the curiosity seeker, the let- 
ters and journals of Walter Page will be 
read and re-read by all those who want 
to know how the people of England bore 
themselves during the World War. I say 
this with all the caveats that the careful 
man ought to bear in mind, because I 
recognize the fact that good diarian lit- 
erature, like some kinds of wine, needs 
age to ripen it and give it tang and 
taste. 

What a good diary may do in the way 
of bringing the past vividly before the 
eyes, like a moving picture, was im- 
pressed upon me by an evening which I 
recently spent in a country house on the 
Hudson. My host—himself of grand- 
parental age—had only a day or two be- 
fore unearthed in an old trunk in his 
attic a diary written by his great-grand- 
father. The copperplate handwriting is 
inscribed on the pages, yellowing with 
age, of a well-bound blank book. We 
sometimes speak of the United States as 
being to-day “a melting-pot.” This old 
diary reveals the fact that it was a so- 
cial, if not a racial, melting-pot in colo- 
nial days. The diarist, who was born in 
Boston in 1776, says that his paternal 
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grandfather was a Connecticut farmer of 
respectable standing in his community 
who began life as a shoemaker. His 
maternal grandfather was a Boston aris- 
tocrat who entertained colonial gover- 
nors at his house. “He kept his horse 
and chaise and few went beyond this in 
any of our cities and his house appears 
to have been liberally furnished, and 
with very considerable plate with the 
rest. His habits of living must have 
been free and indulgent for his large 
china punch bowl, his silver punch 
strainer and wine server, with other like 
articles, indicated the good cheer which 
sometimes prevailed.” It is not surpris- 
ing to learn that this Bostonian, who 
owned a horse and chaise and very con- 
siderable silver plate, was a loyalist or 
Tory in his sympathies during the Revo- 
lution. 

The son of the Connecticut farmer 
went to Princeton College, where he 
was a classmate and roommate of the 
second Jonathan Edwards. Becoming a 
clergyman, he settled in Maryland, but 
removed to Boston with a number of 
Negro slaves and became minister of the 
Old South Church. Here he married the 
widow of his predecessor in that famous 
pulpit, this widow being the daughter of 
the Tory who owned the horse and 
chaise and the silver plate. The Revo- 
lution drove this minister with his wife 
out of Boston, and they emigrated over 
the mountains to Stockbridge, the one- 
horse chaise in which they traveled being 
“the first pleasure or two-wheeled car- 
riage which had ever crossed the moun- 
tains between the Connecticut and the 
Housatonic.” Thereafter, the diarist 
says, his father never filled the pulpit 
regularly again, although he preached 
occasionally. He became a farmer, a 
judge, President of the State Senate, a 
member of Congress in the Administra- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson, and a trustee 
of Williams College. His heredity from 
his shoemaker father evidently had more 
influence upon him than the aristocratic 
associations of his wife’s family, for he 
was that anomaly in the Massachusetts 
of those days—a man of classical educa- 
tion, social position, and official influence 
who supported Thomas Jefferson against 
the Federalists, “and argued and labored 
most pertinaciously” against the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution. In 
these Volsteadian days the following 
comment of the diarist is interesting: 
“My father was uniformly a temperate 
man as temperance was then reckoned. 
As early as about the year 1790 I recol- 


lect that he made the attempt (I believe 
quite alone) to carry on his haying and 
harvesting without the use of ardent 
spirits, but soon had to give it up. Large 
and unstinted quantities of old sound 
cider were, however, always consumed in 
the family. Twenty or thirty barrels, I 
should think, was the annual store and 
he had a small distillery himself to make 
into cider brandy the product of his 
large orchards.” It is not surprising to 
find the diarist saying that one of his 
uncles, “a gentleman of talents and edu- 
cation, an officer in the Revolution and a 
good and sound lawyer,” died in the 
prime of life; “the great destroyer Alco- 
hol ruined him.” 

The diarist himself was sent to Yale 
College, which he entered at the age of 
fourteen. I hope no alumnus of that 
dignified institution who may happen to 
read these lines will take it amiss if I 
quote his comment upon his Alma Mater 


in full: 

I was sent off alone, never having 
been a dozen miles or lived a day 
from my family and friends before. 
My first quarter was indeed a most 
unhappy one, annoyed as it was by 
homesickness, te lice and itch, both 
of which I caught, and my hectoring 
classmate and fellow-boarder before 
mentioned. I daily counted every 
day to the longed-for vacation. Doc- 
tor Stiles was the President, and al- 
though one of the best and most 
learned men in the land, was not then 
equal to what the college required. 
Its discipline was lax, its range of 
study quite limited compared with 
that of the present day [the diarist 
is writing in 1842] and many of its 
regulations and habits very absurd 
and destructive to the well being, good 
progress, health, self-respect, good 
manners and even good morals of the 
pupils. Such slavish obedience was re- 
quired in the younger classes to the 
tyrannical and unreasonable demands 
of the elder ones! There were tempta- 
tions held out to the needless indul- 
gence of the appetites in the College 
Buttery, where cakes, beer, cider, 
metheglin [cross-word puzzlers may 
look up that honeyed word in the dic- 
tionary, as I did], and I believe wine 
were kept to tempt lazy and thought- 
less young men, besides the almost un- 
restrained intercourse allowed with the 
amusements and temptations of the 
city. I was young, green and inex- 
perienced and, without going into par- 
ticulars, passed four rather idle, fool- 
ish and unprofitable years there, but 
not without some deserved reproofs 
both from my father and my tutor, 
although I have the testimonials that 
I came out after all a better scholar 
than two thirds of my class. 

This pessimistic self-criticism recalls 
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the saying of another Massachusetts 
man, Charles Francis Adams the second, 
who remarks in his autobiography that 
when he looked back over fifty years of 
active life he could recall not more than 
fourteen days of unalloyed happiness, 
and then adds, “but at that I had 
more than any other member of my 
family”! 

In spite of his somewhat lugubrious 
view of his education, the diarist really 
became a man of distinction. He studied 
law, became a member of the Massachu- 
setts State Legislature, a member of 
Congress, Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, Collector of United 
States Revenue in his district, and was 
finally appointed Comptroller of the 
United States Treasury by President 
Madison. I ought not to leave him with- 
out saying that Yale is not the only New 
England institution of learning which he 
criticises. Soon after his admission to 
the bar in 1798 he settled in Williams- 
town. He says: 

It was not then a very desirable 
place of residence or social or refined 
enjoyments. The early habits and 
usages of the inhabitants had been 
very rude and indeed vicious. There 
was little moral or literary cultivation 
among them. The leading men and 
all others habitually resorted to the 
village bar room to pass an evening, 
talk over politics and drink their 
brandy slings. The College was there, 
but the bitter root of politics kept 
those connected with it either apart 
from or at war with the people of the 
village and the town, with whose po- 
litical sentiments I concurred and 
those of the Coliege differed. A warm 
political oration which I delivered 
there on the 4th of July 1799 was 
burnt before the College at night by a 
long procession of students and not 
reproved by the College authorities, 
for politics were more personally bitter 
and more interfered with the social 
relations of society than they do now. 


Where could one find a more illumi- 
nating comment upon the violent an- 
tipathies of the Jeffersonians and the 
Federalists? I suspect that the diarist’s 
Jeffersonian democracy was due more to 
the theoretical philosophy of enthusiastic 
youth and to pro-French sympathies 
than to inherent taste and conviction. 
For, although he was called, as he says, 
in his early days “le petit Democrat” 
after a famous French revolutionary 
cruiser of that day, in his later manhood 
he moved to western New York, where 
he founded a family which was both 
conservative and aristocratic in the best 
sense of those often misused words. { 
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In March, 1919, in a room of the 

Industrial and Commercial Cir- 
cle, one Benito Mussolini met with some 
men, and from their discussions came 
the fusioning of a new movement, the 
Fasci Italiani, Two and a half years 
later the movement developed into a 
well-recognized political party. 

Because of numerous Fascist ties with 
Milan there was last week a vast crowd 
in these streets to celebrate the third an- 
niversary of the march on Rome and the 
success of the revolution. As usual, in 
the great Scala Theater here Signor 
Mussolini delivered a stirring speech. 
Among his other pronouncements was 
this: “Fascism cannot be put down save 
by force.” 

The anniversary was celebrated in all 
Italian cities and towns. ‘There were 
school holidays, parades, meetings, ad- 
dresses, militia and military band re- 
views, laying of corner-stones of new 
Fascist buildings, dedication of roads 
and museums. At Rome the new mu- 
seum bears a Latin inscription chroni- 
cling the fact that the structure was 
erected in King Victor Emmanuel’s Jubi- 
lee Year and in honor of Benito Musso- 
lini. 


YASCISM was born here in Milan. 


| ere the first Mussolini has been the 

Duce (to use the significant Italian 
word), or leader, of Fascism. He has 
held this place without question. He has 
been admired by most Italians. With 
many admiration has become adula- 
tion. 

This was specially noticeable last 
week. Fortunately, in the hero worship 
of millions of citizens throughout Italy 
there was little disorder; indeed, “there 
was no ‘incident’ to be noted,” Musso- 
lini claimed, “in the hundreds of meet- 
ings.” The Duce had wisely forbidden 
Fascists to carry arms or sticks. “Such 
discipline and order prove,” he added, 
“that Fascism is unconquered and un- 
conquerable.” Certainly the chief’s au- 
thority dominated his followers’ excite- 
ment and made general confidence in 
him the greater. 

Reaffirmation came three days ago 
when, obedient to his command, the 
Fascists, with yet noteworthier disci- 
pline, save in very few cases, did not 
indulge in any reprisals on discovering a 
murder plot against their chief, a plot to 
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be at once followed by an armed Opposi- 
tion revolt. 

But the Fascist Government pro- 
ceeded severely just the same. Promptly 
arresting the ringleaders, it suppressed 
the Communist “Unita” and the Social- 
ist dailies the “Avanti,” the “Voce,” and 
the “Giustizia,” all of this city; and also 
the Chamber of Labor, a powerful Oppo- 
sition organization here, and is even 
trying to break up the Socialist Party 
itself. On the other hand, according to 
Socialist opinion, the Fascists are using 
the plot as an excuse to destroy as much 
Opposition material as possible on the 
eve of the final trial of the murder of 
Matteotti, the Socialist Deputy, for in 
its course they fear the discovery of 
something to their shame. 

Be this as it may, Fascist discipline 
has already attracted many new recruits 
to the party. To his credit, the Duce 
has cleverly and carefully trained in 
disciplinary obedience, not only those 
enrolled in the party ranks, but also 
youths of fifteen to seventeen years of 
age, not yet mature enough for that en- 
rollment. To their great satisfaction, he 
has grouped them in Forward Guards. 
He has even grouped boys of from nine 
to fifteen years. All wear the black 
shirt, as their elders do, and are proud 
of it. You should hear them sing 
“Giovanezza;” there is something fasci- 
nating in its swing. Mussolini has al- 
ways emphasized this accent on Fascist 
youth. It impresses me greatly. 


| arvegyrs is succeeding, first, because of 
its chief’s qualities and because of 
his services to Italy. Take his govern- 
mental economies alone; they might rep- 
resent proportionately in America, I 
have heard, the saving of half a billion 
dollars a year. 

Fascism is succeeding, secondly, be- 
cause the Opposition parties represent no 
coherent force. They are too divided to 
upset the party in power. They lack the 
tactics to induce the necessary getting 
together. Their forces are going to 
pieces under the weight of their own 
shortcomings. 

The Fascist is now an enormous ma- 
jority party. All of the others form the 
minority. On the morrow of Matteot- 
ti’s murder (1924) they retired, figura- 
tively speaking, to the Aventine—dissi- 
dent Romans had the habit of retiring to 





the Aventine Hill, away from the Gov- 
ernment. These latter-day dissidents are 
still there, though many reasons call for 
their return. They do not realize that 
they are playing the Fascist game. Per- 
haps they will now, and will return. 
Anyway, the Fascist chief has shown 
that he can govern Italy without the 
presence of an Opposition in Parliament. 

“But what becomes of parliamenta- 
rism, then?” you inquire. 

“As to that,” replies the Duce, “what 
are we all seeking? A Government. 
Now, during Fascism’s three years of 
governmental power not less than three 
thousand bills have been enacted into 
law. Had we submitted each of these 
measures to discussion and approbation 
by a parliamentary assembly, comprising 
535 respectable gentlemen (the number 
of Deputies in the Chamber), we could 
not have accomplished what we have.” 

Hence, were Fascism to give way to a 
more parliamentary régime, many Ital- 
ians would fear a return to old ineffi- 
ciency. In consequence, given actual 
conditions here, the present practically 
extra-parliamentary Government, with 
its dictatorial powers, seems just now the 
only one possible. It is a pity, because 
the Italian Constitution is one of the 
best in Europe. 

Perhaps it is not expedient to do other 
than what is now being done. All the 
same, Fascism should have a care not 
to overplay its hand. 


O- of Mussolini’s attractive quali- 

ties is this: he is always giving the 
Italians something to think about. One 
year it is administrative reform. The 
next, it is a reform of the judiciary. 
Then come educational and political re- 
forms. 

This year Parliament must consider 
such matters as (1) the control of too 
actively anti-Fascist political exiles; (2) 
augmented powers to prefects; and (3), 
above all, augmented powers to the Pre- 
mier—up to the present he has had only 
a moral superiority from the fact that 
the King had asked him to form a Cabi- 
net. Henceforth he is to have special 
powers; the Duce will thus be more than 
ever a dictator. 

But these three matters do not inter- 
est me as much as do three others. 

1, Votes for women. In Italy woman 
is less independent than in America; 
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consequently, the progress of this reform 
is necessarily slower than with us. At 
first women are to cast their votes only 
for certain classes of administrative 
functionaries. Later the list of those for 
whom women can vote will doubtless be 
repeatedly enlarged. 

2. Then there is to be a communal 
change, probably suggested, like the Pre- 
mier proposal, by the Dictator, so as to 
consolidate all possible power in his 
hands. For communes of less than five 
thousand inhabitants, podestas (after 
the ancient custom) are to be created. 
They are not to be responsible save to 
the King and the Prime Minister. In the 
long run this check to democracy may 
have an opposite effect to that expected 
by the Fascists. 

3. Finally, there is to be a far-reaching 
industrial reform. According to Musso- 
lini: 

Fascists ought to react against the 
notion .that Italy is a country rich in 
museums and magnificent monuments 
but deficient in modern civilization. 
Alongside the monuments are fac- 
tories; alongside the museums, work- 
shops. And in these factories and 
shops millions of men are at work. 


If Italy is to live, if Italy is to pay 
her debts, strenuous toil is necessary. It 
is not possible without discipline. For 
this there must be new relations between 
capital and labor. 

To check the disintegrating activity of 
Socialist organizations, notably of the 
General Confederation of Labor, the 
Duce would establish a syndical monop- 
oly. Hence an agreement was recently 
signed between national Fascist corpora- 
tions and the General Confederation of 
Industry. According to the proposed 
bill: 

The state is to recognize these na- 


tional syndicates. They are to be 
under its direct control. 

Collective contracts for work are to 
be made through the intermediary of 
legal representatives from each work- 
ing class. 

Conflicts arising between capital 
and labor are to be submitted to a 
state organization, the Labor Magis- 
tracy, representing the interests of the 
whole nation. Upholding obligatory 
arbitration, a first duty of the Magis- 
tracy will be to make the syndicates’ 
contracts respected. It must then 
settle differences between employers 
and employed. If the state is directly 
concerned in conflicts, the Magistracy 
may not interfere. 

Syndicates other than the above 
may exist and appeal to the Magis- 
tracy, but only on condition of sub- 
mitting to its arbitration. 

The present prohibition of lockouts 
and strikes continues in force. 

In every province. provincial cor- 
porations are to be created; one for 
agriculture, one for industry, one for 
commerce, and one for the intellectual 
professions. 

A National Institute is also to be 
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created. It will supervise the co- 
operatives of labor, production, con- 
sumption, and credit. 

Corporations and syndicates should 
be represented in Parliament; not in 
the Chamber—it is composed of 
classes of citizens divided into political 
parties; but in the Senate—it is com- 
posed of the classes of interests. 
Henceforth, therefore, the Senate is to 
become in part elective. 


Discipline labor, but, at the same 
time, emphasize it morally by granting 
it access to Parliament—that is the 
Fascist programme. 


Ws would the whole Fascist sys- 
tem: be worth by itself if its chief 
did not direct it? 

As with the Church, so with Fascism, 
at the passing of its head a new one 
may be elected. In point of perfect 
adaptability to actual conditions, the 
Church’s choice is easy. Not so Fas- 
cism’s. For ahere will you find another 
Mussolini? Without irremediable loss, 
Fascist authority cannot yet be contin- 
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Mussolini at the third anniversary of the ‘‘ taking of Rome ’’ by the Fascisti forces 
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ued, as that of the Roman Church is 
continued, from one pontiff to another. 

Doubtless Mussolini’s life is in daily 
danger. As we now know, conspirators 
expected, three days ago, surely to kill 
him. Suppose they had? Or suppose 
he succumbs to illness? Some one must 
succeed him. Who? 

Among other Fascists, two are espe- 
cially in view. 

One is Luigi Federzoni, representing 
the unbending, aristocratic, slightly doc- 
trinaire Nationalist movement, founded 
two decades ago, and now a part of the 
later and more practical Fascism. Fed- 
erzoni is Minister of the Interior. He is 
an able and powerful official, as he has 
just proved in unearthing the plot, not 
only against Mussolini, but against 


Will “Ma” 


OR the second time in eight years 
k the people of Texas are con- 
fronted with the prospect of a 
bitter fight to impeach and convict the 
chief magistrate of the State. It is the 
wife of the man who was driven from 
that office in 1917 who is now under fire. 
Governor Miriam A. Ferguson, the first 
woman Governor in the history of the 
United States, has been offered the 
choice of calling the Legislature in spe- 
cial session to investigate her administra- 
tion or of facing a session called by the 
Speaker of the House at the direction of 
fifty-odd among his colleagues. Their 
petition seems to hit at Mrs. Ferguson, 
but they are really striking at her hus- 
band. 

The storm has been brewing since her 
inauguration on January 20, 1925. To 
appraise accurately the present struggle 
§t is necessary to go back beyond that 
date and survey the chief incidents in 
Mrs. Ferguson’s rise to power. She was 
never a feminist, never fought the battles 
of the woman suffrage cause. Until the 
summer of 1924 she had never shown 
any interest in political matters, but was 
known merely as a competent housewife 
and devoted mother. When the Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee, however, 
refused because of his impeachment, 
conviction, and removal from office in 
1917 to put her husband’s name on the 
primary ballot, she announced her can- 
didacy. She ran as the wife of Jim 
Ferguson, not on her own initiative. She 
claimed no knowledge of statecraft. She 
publicly asserted at the time of her an- 
nouncement and throughout the cam- 
paign that she only sought to vindicate 
her husband and the family name. She 


Italy’s peace. The Minister is a patri- 
cian, intellectually strong, cold, and cal- 
lous, but clear and clever, sharp as a 
sword, and with an iron will, the Robes- 
pierre of the Fascist revolution. 

The other, and seemingly more to be 
feared, is Roberto Farinacci, belonging 
to the group called the “savages” of the 
Fascist movement, a railwayman from 
Cremona, now Director of Propaganda 
and the Press, also with an iron will, but 
with little education, culture, refinement, 
balance, or judgment; he is harsh, viru- 
lent, violent, but more or less magnetic 
and rudely eloquent, the Danton of the 
Fascist revolution. 

Farinacci has a powerful prestige with 
the proletariat. He likes to harangue 
and then to call upon his auditors thus: 
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“The fundamental base of Fascism is 
the idea of the Italian Fatherland. Then 
to whom does Italy belong?” 

As in one voice there comes the an- 
swer, “To us.” 

Farinacci rejoins, “Whose, then, is the 
future?” 

Naturally, there is a thundering re- 
sponse, “Ours.” 


HE succession of either Federzoni or 

Farinacci might induce a split in 

the Fascist Party, for it would be ex- 

tremely difficult for either to work under 

the other’s orders. What, then, is to be 

the future of Fascism and what the fu- 
ture of Italy? Civil war? 

God forbid! 


Milan, November 7, 1925. 


Ferguson Be Impeached P 


By ROBERT M. FIELD 


made no comprehensive speeches on the 
issues, but relied upon her husband to 
bear the brunt of the campaigning. 
Everybody in Texas knew that her hus- 
band would help her and guide the 
course of her administration. 

It may seem strange that such a com- 
bination should have prevailed. Yet its 
success was not surprising after her des- 
ignation as the Democratic nominee. 
The Republican who ran against her had 
no chance under Texas’s lamentable one- 
party system. 

Her nomination was the surprising 
thing—a political accident born of un- 
usual factors working in an unusual dou- 
ble primary system employed by Texas. 
In 1924 there were nine candidates for 
Governor, one of whom the Ku Klux 
Klan backed. The anti-Klan strength 
was divided among the others. The 
chief of this group was Lynch Davidson, 
a trained business man with a record of 
service in the lower and upper houses of 
the Legislature and a term as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State. The Klan favor- 
ite ran first. For second place a spirited 
contest developed between Davidson and 
Mrs. Ferguson. Upon the first returns 
it appeared that Davidson had won. 
With the country districts slowly report- 
ing their counts, the unique power of 
Jim Ferguson and his influence, always 
feared by his opponents, with the farm- 
ers—the boys at the forks of the creeks, 
as he calls them—again was revealed. 
Ferguson is a farmer himself who gradu- 
ated into country banking after reading 
law. A man of great native intellect and 
dominating personality, he has an inti- 
mate knowledge of rural problems. Ge- 
nial, witty, and compelling as a stump 


speaker, he has bound the zural voters to 
his chariot with chains of unquestioning 
Joyalty. The two hundred thousand 
votes which he carries in his vest pocket, 
whether he seeks the Governorship, the 
United States Senatorship, or the Presi- 
dency itself—as he actually did in 1920, 
at the head of his own party—he had no 
difficulty in delivering to his wife. 

That bloc of agrarian ballots enabled 
Mrs. Ferguson to wrest second place 
from Davidson. Then a strange thing 
happened in Texas politics. All the other 
anti-Klan candidates in the first primary 
who had made common cause with the 
Fergusons in their attack upon the In- 
visible Empire but who cordially de- 
spised Jim Ferguson and all his works 
railied to support Mrs. Ferguson on the 
one issue of the Klan. General M. M. 
Crane, the very man who had moved 
heaven and earth to convict Ferguson 
after he had been impeached by the 
House of Representatives, stumped the 
State in behalf of the deposed man’s 
wife, knowing full well that he was really 
championing the former Governor. An- 
other unique feature of the struggle was 
that Ferguson’s chief counsel, Senator 
Hanger, who had been pitted against 
Crane in the court of impeachment, led 
the Klan fight against Mrs. Ferguson. 

The people of Texas, responding to 
the test before them, ignored every issue 
except the Klan and refused to heed for 
the moment the old arguments, based on 
bitter experience and sound enough in 
themselves, against the Fergusons. Mrs. 
Ferguson was the only weapon they 
could put their hands on with which to 
strike a blow at the power which sought 
to dominate Texas politics from secret 
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councils. They used that weapon with 
lusty enthusiasm; many, however, with 
misgiving and with wry if not shamed 
faces. They gave no thought to the 
quality or merit of the weapon em- 
ployed, reasoning that in two years they 
could dispose of Mrs. Ferguson and sup- 
plant her with a more worthy instru- 
ment. 

The present storm has arisen largely 
bécause some of the pvylitical leaders are 
impatient to discard her at once. Others, 
less impatient but equally anxious that 
she and her husband should be elimi- 
nated as a serious political factor, are 
not unwilling that their power should be 
curbed even now before her second cam- 
paign gets under way. It is commonly 
believed that the present Governor will 
seek another term, in accordance with 
the Texas tradition, and that her hus- 
band will wait until 1928 to give battle 
to Earle B. Mayfield for a seat in the 
United States Senate. 

The general complaint against Mrs. 
Ferguson is that she has failed to dis- 
charge the duties of her office herself, 
but has delegated them to her spouse. 
She would be the first to admit the sub- 
stance of the allegation. She has lent 
little distinction to the office she holds. 
Her voice has been silent in party coun- 
sels, her hand has played no part in 
steering legislation. She does little more 
than sign official documents. She sel- 
dom speaks in public, and then only on 
the most formal occasions (as with her 
inaugural), when she habitually reads a 
prepared manuscript. The usual thing 
for her is to appear on the platform with 
Jim Ferguson, acknowledge the public 
greeting, and respond briefly to the in- 
troduction with a statement that “Jim 
can tell you about things better than I 
can.” 

One specific charge is that she has 
passed by gross fraud and incompetence 
in the direction of road construction by 
the State Highway Commission, com- 
posed entirely of her own appointees, all 
political supporters of Jim Ferguson. 
The Attorney-General of the State, 
young Dan Moody, as unrelenting a foe 
of the Ku Klux Kian as Ferguson him- 
self, has compelled one of the road com- 
panies which received a contract to con- 
fess judgment in open court, return 
$600,000 of excess profits to the public 
treasury, and surrender its permit to do 
business in the State. A second con- 
struction company faces a similar suit. 
One collateral aspect of the situation is 
that Ferguson’s daughter has been in the 
bonding business with a clientele limited 
almost wholly to road contractors seek- 
ing business with the State. She did 
not, however, bond the company which 
confessed its guilt in court. No charge 


has ever been made that Governor Fer- 
guson or her husband received any 
money from the road builders. The 
complaint has been one of wanton waste. 
The Highway Commission spends $40,- 
000,000 a year, a sum substantially in 
excess of the combined expenditures of 
all the other State departments. The 
contracts attacked by the Attorney- 
General covered $3,000,000. Of this 
amount it is charged $1,000,000 are ex- 
cess profits. 

A second specific charge is that Mrs. 
Ferguson has been too generous in the 
matter of pardons. Since her inaugura- 
tion she has liberated 1,126 inmates of 
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Texas prisons. On Thanksgiving Day 
alone she extended her clemency to 105 
prisoners. In eleven months she has 
pardoned almost a third of the prison 
population, many of them bootleggers, 
and has thus aroused the prohibition ele- 
ment of the State. To every protest 
that her pardons are excessive in num- 
ber she has responded that, not the 
number, but each individual case, should 
be considered on its own merits. There 
is some ground for an unusual number of 
pardons, since the man who preceded her 
in office, Pat Neff, gave scarcely any at 
all. Most of those pardoned, moreover, 
had served the greater part of their terms. 

So far as the pardons are concerned, 
there has likewise been no suggestion 
that Mrs. Ferguson herself received any 
money for her acts of mercy. Indeed, 
there was no open charge that her hus- 
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band had profited, but covertly his ene- 
mies whispered that he was exacting a 
private toll. Ferguson, with characteris- 
tic vigor, was the first to bring the 
charges into the open and challenge his 
enemies to submit their evidence to a 
grand jury. 

Impeachment of Mrs. Ferguson by 
the House is improbable, the chance of 
conviction by the Senate is more remote, 
for no suggestion of personal guilt has 
yet been made against her. If her ap- 
pointees on the Highway Commission 
have been derelict in their duties or ac- 
tually fraudulent in their activities, their 
acts will be investigated by the Legisla- 
ture. Two of them have already re- 
signed. The third has never been 
charged with fault. Conceding wrong- 
doing on the part of her appointees and 
granting that they were personal friends 
and active political supporters of her 
husband, it is difficult to see how their 
sins can be visited upon her head. 

It requires a majority vote to impeach 
in the House of Representatives. The 
severest test of the Ferguson strength 
came on the Amnesty Bill designed: to 
remove from the State records the min- 
utes of Jim Ferguson’s impeachment and 
to restore his qualifications to hold State 
office. It revealed a majority of twenty- 
six loyal to Ferguson. In view of that 
vote, it will be difficult to secure an im- 
peachment in the House on charges 
which are as yet without personal appli- 
cation to the Governor. 

In the event that the House should im- 
peach, however, the problem of securing 
a conviction would be manifoldly more 
difficult in the Senate. On the same 
Amnesty Bill, which required a two- 
thirds majority in the Senate, Ferguson’s 
followers prevailed. To impeach his 
wife it would be necessary to change 
that two-thirds favorable vote into a 
two-thirds adverse vote. 

But the present turmoil may kill the 
Fergusons politically. The man who in 
1917 was impeached has shown no re- 
pentance upon his vicarious and proba- 
tionary return to power. He has mali- 
ciously slashed appropriations for the 
State University. He has exercised the 
rights of Governor without officially 
shouldering any responsibility. He has 
solicited advertisements for his personal 
organ, the “Ferguson Forum,” by ap- 
peals written upon the official stationery 
of the Governor. He has shared his 
wife’s office space and accepted a re- 
tainer as counsel for a private railroad. 
These acts, coupled with a belligerent 
disregard for the dignity and propriety 
of the Governorship and a high-handed 
indifference to the dictates of good taste, 
have alienated from him the support of 
the people of Texas. 








Liquor and the British Home 


By ERNEST W. MANDEVILLE 


FTER making a survey for these 

A columns of prohibition enforce- 

ment and results in the United 

States, The Outlook made it possible for 

me to study the liquor problem in Eng- 

land and some of the Continental coun- 
tries. 

Viewing conditions abroad, I discov- 
ered the fallacy of some of the argu- 
ments of the wet enthusiasts here, and I 
became convinced of the superiority of 
eur prohibition (with all its faults) to 
the political and social domination of the 
liquor trade in Great Britain and its 
consequent evils. 

It seems to be a common American 
opinion that the wildness of our younger 
generation is due to prohibition. But 
when one finds that in England there is 
a parallel movement among the young 
people, one can hardly hold prohibition 
responsible for youths breaking over the 
bounds. 

Again, we hear on every side in Amer- 
ica from anti-prohibitionists that the re- 
moval of wine and beer from the popu- 
lace has caused them to become drinkers 
of hard liquors; that we now are a na- 
tion of bootleg-whisky tipplers. While 
it is true that those who drink here im- 
bibe what they can get (which happens 
to be whisky and gin), we should not 
attribute this reversal to spirituous 
drinks as solely dependent upon prohibi- 
tion, for on the Continent of Europe, 
where one has his choice of any liquor, 
there is the same marked increase in the 
consumption of the hard liquors over 
beer and wine. 

So we learn that some of the argu- 
ments used against prohibition are as 
misleading as the statements of over- 
zealous drys who attribute all progress 
of the past six years to prohibition. 

Any liquor prohibitory system is 
bound to be faulty, especially in its early 
years. Thinking people should withhold 
final judgment of the American attempt 
until a score of years has passed. 

However, at this stage in the prohibi- 
tion experiment it is interesting to com- 
pare our condition with that of our 
mother country—England. The balance 
seems to me to weigh heavily in favor of 
our own system, and when one thinks of 
the progress which will, in all proba- 
bility, be made here at the end of twenty 
years and the likely further deterioration 
of the liquor-sodden thousands in Eng- 
land at that time, there really is no com- 
parison. , 

“IT would rather have England free 
than England sober.” declared his Grace 
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the Roman Catholic Archbishop Magee. 
This sentiment was recently echoed and 
supported by the Anglican Lord Bishop 
of Durham. 

After a close study of the bootlegging 
evils in the United States and then a 
tour of observation through Great Brit- 
ain, I feel strongly that I would rather 
see America under prohibition than 
America sodden with drink, as is Eng- 
land. With all the hypocrisy, deceit, 
and corruption that is fostered by our 





F American prohibition is a 

‘¢ failure,’”’ what is to be said 
for the British system? The 
author of this article, whose 
Outlook series on prohibition 
in America foreshadowed the 
findings of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, was sent by 
The ‘Outlook to investigate 
conditions abroad. His first 
article dramatically portrays 
social conditions in a_ land 
where beer is still touted as 
a food and a bottle of whisky 
is regarded as a fountain of 
youth. The illustrations on the 
facing page are reproductions 





of British temperance cartoons. 








feeble enforcement of the Volstead Act, 
a large portion of our citizens are at least 
making an effort to improve the condi- 
tion of society, and there is reason to 
think that in the long run they will be 
successful. In England a firmly in- 
trenched liquor trade, supported by both 
temporal and spiritual peers, is saddling 
the populace, many of whom are poverty- 
stricken through the serious post-war 
unemployment situation, with a national 
drink bill of approximately $1,770,000,- 
000. 

No matter how much one is disillu- 
sioned about the dryness of our own 
country, he cannot but be terrifically de- 
pressed by the appalling sights of filth 
and degeneracy of the London public- 
houses. The public-houses are popu- 
larly known as “pubs.” They are 
licensed shops for the sale of beer and 
spirits. Many of the city pubs are dirty 
little holes, containing a counter for sale 
and a crowded floor on which one can 
stand and quickly drain his glass. 

As one passes along almost any street 
in the large cities of Britain, one sees 
men and women crowding the doorways 
of these pubs, trying, it seems, to drink 


all they can before the closing hours. 
Many have to find standing room out- 
side on the street curb in order to drain 
their glasses. A scrutiny of the alcohol- 
soaked faces of these shambling men and 
bleary-eyed and bedraggled women is 
sufficient proof of the deteriorating effects 
of this long-established British custom. 

Oftentimes the children accompany 
their parents to the pubs. Sometimes 
these youngsters have to lead their 
drunken elders home. The great benefits 
to the children of America of our abolish- 
ment of the open saloon are forcibly 
impressed upon any traveler in England. 

As my boat docked at Plymouth flam- 
ing advertisements of whisky and wine 
met my eye on almost every side. From 
the port of entry all through England 
signboards, cardboard danglers, and 
every known advertising device cry the 
advantages of constant use of famous 
brands of spirits. “For Your Health’s 
Sake,” they read. One would think 
from the pictured messages that wine, 
whisky, and rum were elixirs that in- 
sured perpetual youth and strength, and 
that they can be relied upon at all times 
to cure such ills as debility, lassitude, 
depression, etc. 

For example, One billboard reads: 


NURSE! ONE MOMENT PLEASE! 

GIVES A STRENGTH THAT IS . LASTING, 

BECAUSE IN EACH WINEGLASSFUL OF 

—— THERE IS A STANDARD AMOUNT OF 
NUTRIMENT 


The advertisements say much about 
the medicinal value and nothing of the 
alcoholic content. 

Newspapers and magazines carry these 
display advertisements as well. Prime 
Minister Baldwin, according to the Man- 
chester “Guardian,” now proposes to 
admit liquor advertisements into the 
pages of the Government publications. 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office will thus 
aid in increasing the consumption of 
intoxicants. 

Without a doubt, many people’s minds 
are influenced in the matter of alcoholic 
drinks in this manner. They read 
“Blank ale is a natural nerve and brain 
food,” and believe it. The liquor inter- 
ests are ysging effective means to keep 
their power over the English people. 

On arrival, I was met, not only by 
attractive whisky posters, but also by 
living examples of the effects of drink. 
These were decidedly not of the pleasant 
sort. The porters who were waiting to 
carry our baggage were soaked with 
booze and little better than beasts. The 
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‘* Waiting ”’ 
113,000 once-happy boys and girls had by 1922 
fallen under the talons of the drink vulture and 


become drunkards, says the most active of the 
great liquor organizations 


customs officer who checked our luggage 
into the country was so noticeably drunk 
that he had a difficult time in getting 
from counter to counter. 

On the train I saw a boy of twelve, or 
thereabouts, taking entire charge of his 
intoxicated father. At each station he 
held the old man back by the coat tails 
and firmly told him, “No! You can’t 
have anything more to drink.” Onlook- 
ers admired the boy’s courage and abil- 
ity, but what a heritage and environ- 
ment for him to grow up in! 

No matter where I walked in London, 
I found liquor shops doing a lively trade. 
The stench and smells of these gin-shops 
were everywhere. Loafers, “down-at-the- 
heels” of both sexes, wrecks of lives, 
wives and mothers—literally hundreds 
of them—were to be seen hanging about 
these places. Women, it seems, make up 
a goodly proportion of the habitués of 
these pubs. Late at night in the White- 
chapel section of London I saw wretched 
women, sometimes supporting each other 
home, sometimes tearing each other’s 
hair. 

Viscount Astor, commenting on the 
drink problem in England, said to me: 
“If you compare recent years with post- 
war conditions, you will find the con- 
victions for drunkenness of women are 
doubled. Think of what that means to 
the homes of Great Britain—twice as 
many women convicted now as in 1918, 
and that in spite of the fact that we have 
worse unemployment, and therefore less 
money to spend on drink!” 

The Hon. Rosslyn Mitchell, M.P., 


said: “I cannot regard this liquor prob- 
lem as a problem by itself. I regard it 
as the great enemy of social progress, 
because it clouds the issue of every single 
social reform that we tackle. The slums 
of our great cities are being perpetually 
and constantly recruited by the sewage 
of the liquor trade.” 

Mr. H. D. Garrett, a director of Dun- 
ville & Co., the great Irish distillers, told 
the City Council of Belfast recently, 
“No reliable statistics ever published 
gave a larger total of drunkards than 
five or six per cent of the consumers of 
excisable beverages.” 

Reckoning on this basis, we might 
come to the conclusion that every tenth 
drinker is a drunkard. If this is so, 
there are about one million drunkards in 
the United Kingdom. 

A special committee of the Labor 














Protect the Child 


The rising generation is the raw material of 
“the Trade” 


Party, authorized to make a report on 
the liquor trade to the 1923 Labor Con- 
ference, found that out of a total work- 
ing-class income “which can hardly have 
exceeded 1,000 million pounds, we may 
infer that at least 200 million pounds 
was spent on this one item of alcoholic 
beverages. This one-fifth of the income 
of nine million British manual-working- 
class families appears to be about as 
much as the whole of the rent they pay 
for the cottages and tenements which 
now constitute their homes. It is more 
than the whole of the purchases at the 
co-operative stores of the one-third of 
these families who form the co-operative 
membership. It is probably ten times as 
much as all the wage-earners pay to 
their trade unions and friendly socie- 
ties.” 
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With approximately ten million fam- 
ilies in Great Britain, if we assume that 
about nine-tenths drink beer (which, I 
am told, is a fair guess) and that 930,- 
000,000 gallons of beer are consumed in 
a year, this means that about one hun- 
dred gallons are drunk per family, or at 
least two gallons per week, to say noth- 
ing of whisky, spirits, and wines. 

The majority of English people in all 
classes of life are in the habit of having 
some alcoholic beverage with their meals. 
The person who asks for water to drink 
is looked about as a “queer one.” 

In 1924 Great Britain spent $1,770,- 
000,000 on alcoholic liquors, which, 
allowing for the non-drinkers, means 
about $40 for each individual. It is 
estimated that the average family expen- 
diture on drink is $175 a year. This, 
with the low wages, poverty, and un- 
employment, forms a great bar to decent 
living conditions and for the proper 
bringing up of children. 

The Rev. Henry Carter, Secretary of 
the Temperance Council of Christian 
Churches, states that the booze expendi- 
ture is twice what it was before the war. 

“Workingmen,” says Philip Snowden, 
M.P., “spend as much on drink in a 
week as they subscribe in a year for 
trade-unionism and political purposes. 
They complain about the tyranny of the 
capitalistic press, and they spend as 
much on drink in a day as would capi- 
talize three great daily newspapers.” 

For every pound spent on state educa- 
tion, three and one-half pounds are spent 
on drink. For every pound spent on 
milk, two and one-half pounds are spent 
on beer. The British drink bill amounts 











No Thoroughfare 


The drink bill of 1923 (£307,500,000) would have 

enabled Santa Claus to put £7 2s. into the 

stocking of every man, woman, child, and baby 
in Great Britain on Christmas Eve 
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to more than the interest on their huge 
national debt. It exceeds the gross an- 
nual value of lands, houses, etc. It is 
more than double the cost of the army, 
navy, and air forces combined. It costs 
the nation annually, directly and indi- 
rectly, far more than 20,000 lives. 

About $685,500,000 of the nation’s 
drink bill goes back to the Government 
through the liquor taxes. Many argue 
that the volume of the liquor trade must 
be kept high in order to yield the Gov- 
ernment this enormous revenue. The 
logical deduction to be drawn from this 
argument is that it is the duty of all 
loyal British subjects to get drunk for 
the benefit of the state. The fact is that 
the nation spends one hundred pounds in 


order to raise forty-four pounds revenue. 
The money spent for drink each year 
might build 400,000 houses yearly, and 
thus do away in a short time with the 
terribly crowded slums. Every child in 
the nation could be given a good educa- 
tion and a chance to make the fullest use 
of his life. 

The mass of British people are, un- 
happily, not so well off that they can 
spend at the rate of $175 per year on 
drink without depriving themselves of 
something else which they really need. 
And the great and useful industries of 
the country languish in a state of depres- 
sion for want of capital, while the profits 
of the brewers increase every year. 

I have before me a letter from an 
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English stock broker advising investment 
in brewery shares for large dividends. It 
points out the rise in prices of the brew- 


ery stocks of the past year as follows: 
1924 1925 


ere heme 33/ 46/9 
Benskins ......... 16/ 35/9 
Guinness .........390 690 


Twenty per cent dividends are prom- 
ised, and we are reminded that, “what- 
ever other industries may be depressed, 
the brewery trade is in a very flourish- 
ing condition.” The more the trade is 
taxed, the higher the profits it makes. 

In my next article I will tell of the 
stranglehold which the liquor trade has 
upon England and the efforts of the pro- 
hibitionists to break its power. 


Doctor, Lawyer, Tutor— Thief 


The Plight of the Educated Classes Under the Bolsheviki 


' Y DEAR B—: 
| How far away seem those 
times when the physician at 


Moscow visited his patients in his own 
carriage drawn by a thoroughbred, and 
dined at night, his work done, at the 
Hermitage, on the Trubnaja Ploshtshad! 

Where are the times when the lawyer 
used to live in his own beautiful house on 
the Powarskaja Street, owned a villa in 
Sokolniki, and besides called a country 
house with a vineyard in Sotchi, at the 
Black Sea, his own? 

Even the veteran school-teacher could 
afford a villa near town and a pleasure 
trip to the Caucasus, or even to Con- 
stantinople, in the summer holidays. 
Yes, that is how it used to be once. And 
now? 

Now the Tovarishtsh (Bolshevik) 
rides through the streets in a red-var- 
nished motor car, and at his side his mis- 
tress with snow-white painted face, red- 
painted lips, and with eyes unnaturally 
dilated-by atropin. Where too has gone 
the whole smart society which used to 
crowd the Smiths-Bridge (one of the 
most fashionable streets) in the after- 
noon hours, and their long row of car- 
riages, that stood waiting before the 
warehouse of Miir & Merilis? The 
Smiths-Bridge is even at present crowded 
with people and there are more smart 
motor cars to be seen than formerly. 
The latter are also good and smart ones, 
but the passengers are neither the one 
nor the other. 

The doctor, the lawyer, the school- 
teacher, are done for, and with them the 


Another Letter from Russia 


whole of the educated classes. They 
have perforce become frightened tools of 
the Tovarishtshi. If they obey, they can 
somehow exist; if they do not obey, they 
are discharged, put into prison, or simply 
disappear and no one knows what has 
become of them. The wages are wretch- 
edly small. A doctor in an official posi- 
tion at Moscow receives sixty rubles 
monthly, a completely inadequate sum to 
live on. The governmental service is, so 
to speak, compulsory. A doctor with a 
free practice is so maltreated and so 
heavily burdened with taxes that at. last 
he gives in and applies for Government 
employment. 

It is interesting to notice that the 
Tovarishtsh doesn’t seem to think at all 
of the fact that he might need a doctor 
himself; otherwise, he would not treat 
him so badly. The better-posted Tovar- 
ishtsh has indeed no reason to care 
much for the welfare of the doctors. He 
has such means at his disposal that in 
case of illness he is in a position to get 
a professor from Berlin or Paris; that his 
fellow-citizens around him die like flies 
doesn’t concern him in the least. With 
regard to the judgment of the “small 
Bolsheviks,” it is influenced by class 
hatred; once the doctor used to be a 
bourgeois, and consequently he must pay 
for it to the end of his life. 

As to the “Red” doctors, in whom 
high expectations had been placed, the 
public has no confidence in them. They 
are nothing but former untrained assist- 
ant surgeons and chemist apprentices 
who have gone through a short medical 


course, lasting one year, at the univer- 
sity, and have received the “Red doc- 
tor’s” certificate. They have proved to be 
completely incapable, and no one, least 
of all the Tovarishtsh, consults them. 

Dr. S., who used formerly to be so 
popular here, has been robbed of his 
large hospital. They have left him one 
room, where he is allowed to operate; he 
hardly gets any technical or medical 
assistance at all, and often he finds his 
room locked, so that he cannot get in 
when he must operate. A shockingly 
mean way of molestation! In order to 
make his life as unpleasant as possible, 
they have put a Bolshevik with a large 
family in his lodgings and left him only 
the kitchen and one room. 

In the provinces the doctors are even 
worse off than in Moscow, for the arbi- 
trariness is even greater there and the 
possibility of earnings much smaller. 
Therefore they rush to the capital, if 
possible, because they prefer to be shoe- 
blacks here rather than to starve to 
death or to die with cold there. Their 
wages are from 12 to 18 rubles monthly. 

With regard to the lawyers, this pro- 
fession is hardly any longer necessary in 
S. S$. S. R. What has a jurist to do in a 
lawless country? The so-called public 
tribunals are mostly composed of one 
more or less juridically educated person 
and two assessors—Bolsheviks. Now, if 
the lawyer wishes to pass a fair sentence 
he is promptly outvoted by the two 
assessors. 

At the lodging of an educated family 
at Moscow a married couple was caught 
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in flagranti house-breaking. The woman 
even had a large Finnish knife in her 
hand, in order to be able to fight in case 
of need. They were arrested and the 
case was brought before the Court. The 
couple were acquitted, because they were 
proletarians and evidently didn’t possess 
anything, for otherwise they wouldn’t 
have thought of theft. On the other 
hand, the people whom they had robbed 
were “intelligent” (educated) ones, and 
evidently possessed something, for other- 
wise one would not have tried to rob 
them. 

It is clear that with such a simple 
legal procedure neither judges nor law- 
yers are necessary. However, municipal 
and state officials with a juridical educa- 
tion can apparently not be replaced, for 
one still meets them frequently. Their 
employment is not to be envied, as they 
have to work under strict control of sus- 
picious Tovarishtshi, in intimate associa- 
tion with G. P. U. people (former 
Chekists), who discharge or imprison 
them, just as they please. It must be 


very difficult for these persons to take 
part in the public scandalous processions, 
to which they are forced. On such occa- 
sions one sees them marching sadly past 
with hats pulled low over their eyes, not 
looking to right or to left around them, 
with the shameful caricatures, roaring 
bands, and naked figures of the Tovar- 
ishtshi and their female companions. 
The most pitiful existence of all, here 
as everywhere else, is that of the tutors 
of the young generation. They don’t get 
enough food to speak of, and their life is 
being made hard and unpleasant both by 
the authorities as well as by the pupils. 
The young pupils know only too well 
that the teacher is completely powerless, 
and molest him to the utmost, while from 
above the control is intolerable and the 
Red school programme with its new 
text-books is impossible to carry through 
for a more or less conscientious peda- 
gogue. For instance, in the new text- 
book of history which is compulsory for 
intermediate schools there may be read 
about Peter the Great that he didn’t 
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distinguish himself by anything, but 
that, instead, he had a venereal disease. 
Very necessary, indeed, for children to 
know! 

In spite of all difficulties, two standard 
schools had grown into existence in Mos- 
cow. ‘The teachers’ staff was excellent, 
and automatically these schools by and 
by attracted a comparatively good class 
of pupils. But after two years the 
Tovarishtshi couldn’t bear it any longer. 
They began to “mix”—that is, they 
moved the teachers and pupils hither and 
thither, till all the schools of Moscow 
were equally bad again. 

The misery of seven years’ standing 
has left deep traces in the “intelligent” 
(educated) classes. Most of those who 
have persevered and have not gone over 
to the Bolsheviks are ill, nervous, and 
miserable. These people, who go to 
wreck and ruin themselves and who have 
to look on while their native country is 
being systematically ruined, deserve the 
deepest pity and sympathy. 


The Pneumatic Hegira 


By C. P. RUSSELL 


A snap-shot of the flight to Florida on the wing 


trees on the edge of a North Caro- 
lina cotton farm that I came upon a 
roadside camp of automobile tourists on 
their way to the new promised land— 
Florida. Night was falling, and there 


I was in a grove of oak and pecan 


were a sound of clattering dishes and 
a smell of cooking in the air. Tents 
of white or brown were slowly rising 
like angular camel’s humps. Children’s 
voices mingled with the barking of small 
dogs. 


There were fourteen cars in the camp, 
ranging all the way from dusty Fords to 
big and glittering limousines with bal- 
loon tires and tremendous horse-power. 
Included were two large caravans built 
on truck frames. One housed a family 
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A tourist camp on the motor route to Florida 
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of eight persons, and the other contained 
a single elderly couple, whose wheeled 
abode was fitted up like a Pullman car. 
One automobile drew a trailer laden with 
a substantial stock of canned goods. Its 
owners were taking no chances on run- 
ning short of food in the unknown South. 

The States represented were Maine, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mon- 
tana, and Washington. The population 
of the camp was perhaps sixty, including 
dogs, cats, and ukeleles. Children were 
numerous, and there was a fair sprin- 
kling of old people—the parents of 
young couples who had sold out every- 
thing “up North” and were on their way 
to the far South to make their fortunes, 
to find work, or just to “locate.” 


1s tourists included men of almost 
every occupation. Carpenters and 
bricklayers—attracted by tales of high 
wages—were numerous, but there were 
also engineers, lawyers, doctors, school- 
teachers, salesmen, and proprietors of 
small-town stores. 

As they drew in and stopped their 
heated engines, some of them threw 
themselves flat upon the ground and lay 
there as if exhausted, some walked 
around stiffly for the purpose of limber- 
ing up cramped limbs. Others imme- 
diately began to erect their tents, set up 
cots, and lay out their cooking utensils, 
for your motor tourist, after a long day’s 
drive, has but two thoughts—first to eat, 
and then to rest under shelter. 

After being rested and refreshed, 
nearly everybody was willing and even 
anxious to talk. A gathering around a 
central camp-fire was turned into an ex- 
perience meeting. There were few with- 
out a tale of calamity to tell, for Florida- 
bound cars are heavily loaded, and the 
continuous driving imposes a strain on 
men and machinery which manifests 
itself in more or less troubling acci- 
dents. 

There were stories of inhuman hills, of 
unsuspected holes, of terrifying detours, 
of blow-outs and broken parts. Nights 
of horror in storm-beset camps were de- 
scribed. A lady camper told how she 
had been kept awake for an hour one 
night by a stealthy gnawing and pulling 
at the corner of the tent. She was afraid 
to move or to call her husband. She 
recalled stories of the wild beasts of the 
semi-tropical South, of cougars and cata- 
mounts, of alligators and bears. Finally, 
she summoned strength to arouse her 
husband. He awoke peevishly and criti- 
cised the race of women, but on listen- 
ing to the menacing sound drew his re- 
volver and got out his flashlight. He 
cautiously raised the flap of the tent and 








pointed both revolver and light in the 


direction of the intruder. The glare re- 
vealed a bewildered kitten. 

In the course of the discussion it was 
brought out that one or two of those 
present had been over the Florida trail 
before. They were instantly made the 
targets of multitudinous questions. 

Was it true that a cordon had been 
drawn around Miami and that no more 
strangers were being admitted? Was it 
true that you had to wait in a long line 
to buy food there? What about the 
mudholes in south Georgia and the sand- 
banks in north Florida? Was it true 
that the natives fixed up these traps on 
purpose, so as to be able to draw the 
stuck cars out with mules at $10 a 
draw? 

There were assertions and denials, ru- 
mors and fantasies, arguments and dis- 
putes. And above and around it all was 
perceptible an air of suppressed excite- 
ment. It was evident that for most of 
those present this was the Great Adven- 
ture. Some of them had never been far 
from their native towns before. They 
were quiet, sedate, settled people who 
prefer life that runs in an accustomed 
groove, and to whom change with read- 
justment to new conditions is upsetting. 
A few of them confessed that they had 
sold out everything, including the ances- 
tral home, had bought a car and a camp- 
ing outfit with the proceeds, and were 
staking all on Florida. 

Some declared that they were in 
search of a climate in which cold and 
industrial smoke would not afflict bron- 
chial tubes made tender by Pittsburgh or 
Chicago winters; some avowed with 
astonishing frankness their failures as 
laundry superintendents or grocery-store 
proprietors and their intention to start 
all over again; others announced that 
they were “goin’ to be a-goin’” or “just 
to look around.” None would admit 
that he hoped to get rich quick by spec- 
ulation in land. 


t is improbable that the country at 
large grasps the extent of the present 
National hegira to Florida. For nearly 
a year the road on which this particular 
camp was situated has been traversed by 
perhaps an average of one hundred cars 
a day. In the middle of the summer the 
average climbed up to perhaps two hun- 
dred. In September and October the 
movement attained a crescendo, which 
was checked only by the advent of chilly 
and disagreeable weather. 

And yet this route is only one of the 
three favored by motor tourists bound 
south from the North Atlantic States. 
The other two carry scarcely less traffic. 
The movement promises to bring mo- 
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mentous changes in its train. Southern 
States, long negligent of their roads, 
have been stimulated into transforming 
rough or sandy rural thoroughfares into 
straight and stately hard-surfaced boule- 
vards, with a consequent fillip to internal 
intercourse. Old-fashioned Southern vil- 
lages have been awakened out of their 
sleep, with an ensuing desire to paint 
up and brush up. And for the first time 
in history the common, ordinary “fo’kes” 
of the North and South are meeting one 
another on a really large scale, mostly 
by means of the National chariot—the 
Ford car. 


B" what is most striking of all is the 

setting in motion of a current which 
may result in a National shift of popula- 
tion scarcely less important in American 
history than the rush to California and 
the far West in the days of ’49. Though 
unwarlike and less violent, this move- 
ment may have effects as far-reaching as 
other celebrated hegiras; such, for in- 
stance, as the descent of the Goths on 
Rome, the Mongols on China, the Dutch 
on South Africa, or the Mormon trek 
from Illinois to Utah. 

Observers of social movements will 
probably see in it the manifestation of 
the stampeding instinct which at times 
seems to seize human beings as well 
as cattle. Cynics may see in it the 
aberrant pursuit of a chimera or the sor- 
did desire to get something for nothing. 
But, whatever its cause and source, there 
is no doubt about its presence and its 
probable increase. There are prophets 
who assert that the South-bound rush of 
the past summer and autumn will be re- 
peated next year on an increased scale, 
and there are some who foresee a long 
motor highway stretching from Bangor 
to Miami and lined with auto accessory 
shops, filling stations, Greek lunch- 
counters, and hot-dog stands. This trail 
will be strewn, not by whitening bones, 
but by discarded inner tubes and heaps 
of salmon cans. 

Certainly it is the first time in history 
that a hegira has been carried out on 
pneumatic tires, upholstered seats, and 
patented gasoline stoves. Never before 
have trail-breaking pioneers been able to 
cover such distances in such de luxe 
style. By carefully selecting their routes 
they are able never to be long out of 
sight of ham and eggs or a quart of me- 
dium oil. The fortunate go through 
from New York to Tampa without the 
labor of even lifting an automobile hood 
or a hardship beyond a punctured tire. 

A new Mark Twain will doubtless 
arise to record some of the picturesque 
history of the route to Florida. But he 
can never use the title “Roughing It.” 
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How Often Do You Buy a War Tax? 


ACH time you buy a motor 
car you pay for five things in 
which you never can take a ride: 


These are: war tax—freight 
charge—factory’s profit—dealer’s 
profit — salesman’s commission. 


Once every five years or more is 
often enough to afford yourself 
the luxury of such purchases. 


Those who buy the Packard Six 
expect, on the average, to keep 
their cars more than five years, 
spending the minimum in war 


tax and other outside charges. 


Packard encourages its owners in 
keeping their cars, through re 
taining the beauty of Packard 
lines and in announcing no yearly 
models. It is now more than ten 
years since Packard offered yearly 
models. 


The most recent evidence of 
Packard’s interest in. its owners 
is the chassis lubricator and 
motor oil rectifier, found only in 
Packard cars. Together they 
double the life of the car. 


The Packard Six Five-passenger Sedan is illustrated — $2585 at Detroit. 
Packard Six and Packard Eight both are furnished in nine body types, four 
open and five enclosed. Packard distributers and dealers welcome the buyer 
who prefers to purchase his Packard out of income instead of capital. 


PACKARD. 
| SIX jt 





Please mention The Outlook when writing to the Packarp Motor CoMPANY 
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The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 


Paine’s “ Joan of Arc” 


A Review by ETHEL PARTON 


NLY a short time ago in his 
() “Saint Joan” George Bernard 

Shaw introduced the newly 
sainted, ever-saintly Maid of France to 
the reading and play-going public of 
England, America, Germany, and her 
own country as his keen intellect appre- 
hended her character and his able crea- 
tive art could set it forth. In no imag- 
inative work of approximate distinction 
has Joan been portrayed as sympatheti- 
cally or as brilliantly. To say this is not 
to forget the three great names of Shake- 
speare, Voltaire, and Schiller; but Shake- 
speare maligned, Voltaire burlesqued, 
and Schiller sentimentalized his Joan 
out of all semblance to reality. It is no 
more than a fair tribute to Shaw that 
when within a year of the appearance of 
his play a new Life of Joan of Arc is 
published, the instinctive thing to do is 
less to compare the Joan of the biog- 
rapher with the Joan of forgotten biog- 
raphies than with the recent and mem- 
orable Joan of the dramatist. Nor is 
this in any way derogatory of the solid 
achievement of Mr. Albert Bigelow 
Paine.’ Such a comparison must not, of 
course, be pushed too far; but it is fair, 
and certainly interesting, in the one 
thing for which both men have equally 
striven: the portrait of their heroine her- 
self. Does the vigorous, vital, and com- 
pelling Joan of Shaw, after a study of 
her actual career as Mr. Paine presents 
it, seem no less essentially true? Does 
the Joan of Mr. Paine, who may neither 
alter, augment, nor ignore the facts, 
emerge from his presentment of them not 
only an authentic figure, but one no less 
alive than Shaw’s? 

There is also, it happens, an amusing 
secondary reason for comparing the two. 
Mr. Paine, the biographer of Mark 
Twain, acknowledges in his preface that 
it was Mark Twain’s romantic rendering 
of her story in “The Personal Recollec- 
tions of Joan of Arc,” written from the 
standpoint of her devoted page, Louis 
Le Conte, which so aroused his interest 
in the Maid that he was prompted to 
follow her footsteps in France and later 
to set down “the veritable historic se- 
quence upon which that luminous and 


4 Joan of Arc, Maid of France. By Albert 
Bigelow Paine. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $10.50. 
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tender romance had been constructed.” 
That is to say that he approached his 
task, though with every intention to be 
fair in judgment and depiction, as an 
ardent admirer of Mark Twain and 
Mark Twain’s Joan, and naturally in- 
clined to view her in the same romantic 
light. But Shaw, who is more addicted 
to prefaces than any living author, has 
also a word upon the subject in his pref- 
ace to “Saint Joan:” “Mark Twain’s 
Joan, skirted to the ground with as many 
petticoats as Noah’s wife in a toy ark,” 
he observes irreverently, “is an attempt 
to combine Bayard with Esther Summer- 
son from ‘Bleak House’ into an unim- 
peachable American school-teacher in 
armor. Like Esther Summerson, she 
makes her creator ridiculous, and yet, 
being the work of a man of genius, she is 
a credible human goody-goody in spite 
of her creator’s infatuation.” 

Dramatist and biographer, it is ob- 
vious, approach their subject from widely 
divergent angles: the man who is con- 
fined to fact imbued with the romantic 
spirit, he who is free to romanticize set 
firmly against romance. But Mr. Paine’s 
veritable Joan retains no trace of the 
school-teacher in armor. Less breezy 
and buoyant than Shaw’s heroine during 
the successful earlier stages of her ca- 
reer, her rustic shrewdness, capability, 
and humor less emphasized, it is in these 
scenes that the contrast is most marked. 
It is there especially that the drama- 
tist, from indications sufficient fairly to 
suggest his version but not to prove it 
right, has evolved a Joan, a delightful 
and not incredible Joan, who is very 
much his own. The Joan of the same 
period whom Mr. Paine portrays in a 
patiently pieced mosaic, each scrap au- 
thenticated, appears less the hardy, able 
peasant lass with a native yearning for 
things masculine and martial to rein- 
force the summons of her saints to war, 
than the maid with a mission; fearless 
before authority, yet never consciously 
without respect for it; safe and respected 
among her soldiers rather as a particu- 
larly holy nun might be than as a half- 
boyish comrade and officer, yet readily 
companionable, too. Later, as tragedy 
closes in, the dusty documents of the 
past become more careful and minute, 
and the historic Joan speaks for herself, 


the difference becomes less; for so too, as 
far as the requirements of drama per- 
mit, Shaw allows her to do in the play, 
understanding well that speech more 
significant, more noble, more pathetic, 
more dramatic, no writer of fiction could 
put into her mouth. So, in the end, the 
two Joans become one: Joan the peas- 
ant, Joan the warrior, Joan the Deliv- 
erer, Joan, martyred at nineteen—the 
most wonderful of girls. 

That Mr. Paine remains no less loyal 
in his allegiance after long and minutely 
careful research than he was when the 
Maid first shone upon him as a figure of 
pure romance may reassure those who 
nowadays open new biographies of his- 
toric characters with an uncomfortable 
fear of finding that in the modern deter- 
mination—certainly good in itself—to 
tell the whole truth at any cost both the 
feeble virtues of cherished villains and 
the faults and weaknesses of beloved 
heroes and heroines have been so 
stressed or exaggerated that the original 
saint or sinner is hardly to be recognized. 
Warmly human, mystic though she was, 
and only the more lovable for the im- 
perfections it requires an effort to call 
faults, the character of Joan emerges 
triumphant from all tests. That it does 
so is no news to students; but it is good 
to have it shown once more:and so ad- 
mirably in a book which may and ought 
to reach many hundred readers, old and 
young, studious and otherwise. Espe- 
cially satisfying is Mr. Paine’s use of the 
mass of material concerning Joan’s ex- 
aminations and trial. Eliminating pro- 
lixity, obscurity, repetition, and triviali- 
ties, retaining in full Joan’s marvelous 
defense, everything important spoken by 
her accusers, questioners, and judges, 
and impressive in the setting of the 
scene, he has enabled his readers to feel 
almost personally present at this great 
trial than which, outside the Bible, there 
is perhaps none more moving and mem- 
orable in recorded history. 

In the course of his biography Mr. 
Paine has included every known utter- 
ance of Joan of Arc and all the testi- 
mony of importance concerning her. 
This is excellently arranged and propor- 
tioned, and merges naturally into a flow- 
ing narrative. The book is the result of 
a four years’ labor of love; the author 
visited every place Joan is known to have 
visited, and the illustrations comprise 
many views of towns, castles, and an- 
cient ruins associated with her presence. 
All are interesting, but it may be ques- 
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tioned if it would not have been better 
to reduce their number and avoid the 
frequent inartistic crowding of several 
pictures upon one page. The chapters, 
too, which describe such localities and 
landmarks as may still be identified, 
though brief, could well have been spared 
by the general reader, and the space 
gained devoted to a fuller portraiture of 
some of Joan’s contemporaries and asso- 
ciates only lightly sketched. But these 
are not great matters. The thing which 
Mr. Paine set out to do he has clearly 
achieved: he has written a true, excel- 
lent, and absorbing biography of Joan of 
Arc, Maid of France. 


Biography 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN AS HER SISTER 
KNEW HER. By Nora Archibald Smith. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $4. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin—Mrs. Riggs— 
was one of those writers whose literary 
work is permeated and reinforced by 
their personality. Not only were her 
books enormously popular, and some of 
them promise to retain their popularity 
for many years to come, but their readers 
felt instinctively assured that they knew 
the kind of person the author must be. 
Smiling or teary or tender or mocking, 
they felt her always present along with 
her Carol or Timothy or Penelope or 
Rebecca, and at the close of the tale 
seemed to know the creator scarcely less 
well than her creations. By scores and 
hundreds they wrote to tell her so; to 
thank her, to beg photographs, auto- 
graphs, any slightest personal response; 
to tell her of babies named for her or one 
of her characters; to ask for counsel or 
assistance in their own problems and 
difficulties. It was a sound instinct, too, 
for her eager and friendly spirit readily 
responded to any sincere appeal not too 
unreasonable. She frankly enjoyed—as 
it was right and natural she should— 
both her literary success (she never had 
a manuscript rejected nor a published 
one fall flat) and this immense resultant 
popularity, of so warm and human and 
exhilarating a kind. 

“My Garden of Memories,” her auto- 
biography, still recent, related in full and 
interesting detail the story of her fortu- 
nate and useful career from her days of 
kindergarten teaching in California to 
those of her most brilliant literary and 
personal triumphs. Borne as she was 
from first to last on a never-receding 
wave of success, it has been unavoidable 
that her position in literature should 
assume a contemporary importance 
which, despite the true excellence of her 
best achievement, time and soberer judg- 
ment are scarcely likely to ratify. Wisely 
and modestly, Nora Archibald Smith, in 
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ABINGDON 





Widening Horizons 


THE great multitude of zealous men and women who are ever seeking to 
widen their horizons and keep abreast of the development of religious thought 
will find a wealth of material in the new books offered by The Abingdon 
Press. These books contain the best thought of the outstanding religious 
writers and thinkers of today and contribute largely to the individual’s store 
of knowledge and power to do good. 


A BOOK OF CLOUDS 
By Bishop William A. Quayle 

In all the marvels of nature Bishop 
Quayle took rapturous delight. In this 
volume — the last message from this 
radiant and triumphant soul—Bishop 
Quayle talks about and interprets the 
clouds. 
Illustrated. Boxed. Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


THE CHRIST OF THE INDIAN 
ROAD 
By E. Stanley Jones 
After a long and fruitful experience 
as a missionary in India, Dr. Jones has 
arrived at some very definite convictions 
concerning the attitude of India toward 
Christianity. 
Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE JUST WEIGHT 
And Other Chapel Addresses 
By Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
Thirty-one short, pithy and practical 

addresses that deal in a helpful fashion 
with many phases of life that are of the 
deepest interest to college students and 
to people generally. 

Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE ETHICAL TEACHING OF 
THE GOSPELS 


By Ernest W. Burch 


Throughout the volume “Jesus is 
thought of primarily as the Teacher of 
man — certain Jewish men whom he 
trained and sent out to carry His ringing 
message to others.” 


Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


ADVERTISING THE CHURCH 
Suggestions by Church Advertisers 


Compiled and arranged by 
Francis H. Case 


The materials contained in this vol- 
ume are based upon addresses and 
papers delivered at recent conventions 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 


Illustrated. Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


CHRISTIANITY AT WORK 
By John M. Versteeg 


The volume is designed to meet the 
needs of the senior high school group. 
It is packed with accurate information, 
_ is entirely free from denominational 

ias. 

Net, $1.40; by mail, $1.50. 


Catalog of Abingdon Books will be sent anywhere, free, on request 





At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 

















Company Announces 


Houghton Mifflin 





One of the Great 


American Biographies 





The Life and Letters of 


JOHN BURROUGHS 


By CLARA BARRUS 


The complete and definitive biography of the great American naturalist, 
told for the most part in his own words as set down in his letters and 
journals. Here is not only a splendid portrait of a great personality, 
but a reservoir of fresh and stimulating thoughts on nature, on literature, 
and on life that will give keen and lasting pleasure to its possessor. 


Two handsome octavo volumes, boxed. Lavishly illustrated. Price $12.50 
At all bookstores 











By the Author of “Our Friend John Burroughs’’ 
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Warm Sunshine 
and the song of birds 


NOW 


OWN here in Phoenix 
we havesunshineall year 
—we are still in our gardens, 
hearing the song of gay-color- 
ed birds. Today we can still 
stroll underleafy palmsand in- 
hale the perfume of gorgeous, 
sun-splashed flower-beds. 


dad V 


At Christmas our temperature will 
be around 65 deg. We shall be pick- 
ing big, juicy Arizona grapefruit and 
our ranches will be giving us luscious 
fruit of all kinds and vegetables. Some 
days we shall go off into the mountains 
and bag duck, quail and other game— 
or we shall picnic in the open air—or 
play golf, or tennis. ‘‘Winter’’ here 
brings a succession of open-air attrac- 


tions. 


We wish we could share these de- 
lights with you. We have the Apache 
Trail Highway, the Roosevelt Dam, 
Prehistoric Indian remains, and a host 
of unusual things to show you. We 
can assure you, too, of the famous 
Phoenix welcome! 

This year plan a trip to the Coast, 
and visit Phoenix en route. Santa Fe 
and Southern Pacific railways allow 
free 10-day stop-over. 

Get a copy of our book before 


you start. It is free. Just mail 
the coupon. 


i 
Phoenix ArizonaClub 
go1 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 1 
Phoenix, Ariz. ' 
Please send my copy of “*Phoenix, Where ! 
Winter Never Comes,” by return mail. ; 

' 
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her volume of reminiscences, “Kate 
Douglas Wiggin as Her Sister Knew 
Her,” attempts neither a critical estima- 
tion, a literary appreciation, nor even a 
sequel to the autobiography, but merely 
to “fill in the chinks” that book had left 
unfilled. In doing so it must be admit- 
ted she has used some material too trivial 
to be worth while—especially the ephem- 
eral verse—but more which, while not 
important, will have real interest for 
hundreds of admirers of the merry, sym- 
pathetic, and large-hearted woman who 
created the gay Penelope and the capti- 
vating Rebecca. 


Travel and Description 


THE ROYAL ROAD TO ROMANCE. By Richard 
Halliburton. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Indianapolis. $5. 


Ten years ago there was held in New 
York a Bad Taste Exhibition in which 
atrocities of taste in household decora- 
tion were displayed, to compete for 
prizes. Absolute eminence was seen to 
belong to a statue of the Venus of Melos 
in plaster; in the abdomen of the figure 
was placed a small clock! The frontis- 
piece of this book recalls that prize win- 
ner. It is a photograph of the Taj 
Mahal somewhat dwarfed behind a por- 
trait of the author of the book, engaged 
in looking especially self-assertive. The 
jacket describes him as a “gay young 
romanticist,” “laughing, beating, and 
fighting his vagabond way” around the 
world. He never “reports” his adven- 
tures; he “sings” them; he never “trav- 
els,” he “dances.” In short, it is a book 
of travel by a freshman, whose impu- 
dence is not attractive, as he and the 
publishers seem to imagine. It simply 
makes the reader wish that some one had 
applied a paddle vigorously. 


MY LIFE AS AN EXPLORER. By Sven Hedin. 
Boni & Liveright, New York. $5. 


In a volume of over 500 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated by the author with 
drawings, pen-and-ink sketches, and 
aquarelles, the celebrated Swedish ex- 
plorer gives an account of his adventures 
in remotest Asia. Bokhara, Turkestan, 
the plateau of the Himalayas, and ever 
mysterious Tibet were his hunting- 
ground of choice, his quest buried cities 
in the desert, the source of a great river 
system, and geographical knowledge of 
vast areas of unexplored territory. Al- 
though no archeologist, his desire to 
contribute to archeological and ethno- 
logical science induced him to spend 
much time in excavations and the gath- 
ering of data of inestimable value to 
Orientalists. Careful mapping of sites 
facilitated later scientific expeditions. 
One of the gallant company of path- 
finders, Hedin deserves the title of the 








Frémont of Central Asia. Pursuing his 
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Then by all means refer to the travel section 
of Harper's Magazine—Every month you will 
find many alluring suggestions and vivid pictures 
of America and faraway places including the 
announcements of a large number of Tourist 
Agencies, Railroads, Steamship Lines, Resorts 
and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 





For the convenience of our readers we will publish each 
month the sailing dates for Europe and other countries 
together with the dates of special tours and cruises. 


Feel perfectly free to write us—Our Travel Bureau 
- will gladly furnish any information desired. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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£-\ cold radiators hot 
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search of the unknown, he risked death 
by avalanche, starvation, and the caprice 
of fanatical natives and robber bands. 
The narrative tends at times to prolixity, 
but one is rewarded by episodes of dra- 
matic intensity, such as the description 
of crossing a desert, the camels and men 
dying of thirst, a tragic adventure re- 
counted in the stark realistic vein natural 
to the writer. The book is intended for 
the general reader and contains a mini- 
mum of technical information. 


Fiction 
VOLONOR. By Glenn B. Winship. Thomas 
Seltzer, New York. $2. 

“Volonor” is a tale even more dizzy 
than is indicated by its yellow and pur- 
ple paper jacket. It rises to thrilling 
heights of battle, murder, and sudden 
death, and drops sheerly to depths of 
abysmally dull intrigue, like nothing in 
the world so much as a scenic railway, 
and, like the scenic railway, the first 
height is the best one. John Wentworth 
is endowed with too many millions and 
that dreadful yearning to better human- 
ity. The human race, headed by his 
own wife, is as quick as ever to bite at 
the noble hand that wants to feed it. 
There is a map of the island of Volonor 
on the inside of the book jacket, and, if 
life there is all that the author claims, 
with free wine and women, doubtless the 
island is already too small to accommo- 
date the crowds. 


Politics and Government 


THE RETURN OF THE KINGS. By X. 7. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. $2.50. 


The publishers score heavily in the 
cover. blurb by the announcement that 
“they are in a position to state that the 
writer is one whose name appears in the 
Almanach de Gotha.” It might be pre- 
dicted that sales of the book will go into 
the millions in this country, where the 
slightest scrap from the pen of a “nob” 
is featured and syndicated and greedily 
devoured. 

Whether or no the publishers’ state- 
ment is a “bam,” the book is very amus- 
ing. The tale is told in the first person. 
The narrator (real or imaginary) de- 
scribes his experiences as agent of the 
German Intelligence Service, which or- 
ganization is shown to be again in full 
flourish with all the old gang back, and 
intriguing furiously for restoration of the 
deposed monarchs of Central Europe. To 
this end they are fomenting Bolshevism, 
hoping thus to create a “panic in the 
breasties” of the British, French, and 
Italian Governments, which shall impel 
them to reinstate the monarchies as the 
only trustworthy bulwarks against the 
Red Terror. Our agent is sent to sound 
out opinion in several countries, and in 
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Have you tried it? 


The next time you are looking for a 
hotel or a tourist service, real estate of 
any kind, or unusual gifts or table del- 
icacies, stationery, household or office 
help, a position—take a look at the 
Classified Advertising Section of The 
Outlook. You'll find there offerings in 
many different varieties to meet the 
most exacting taste. 














/SELECT NOTES 


By AMOS R. WELLS, Litt. D., LL.D. 
For fifty years this Sunday School 
Commentary on the International 
Lessons has been the constant help 
to millions of Sunday School teachers. 


It is complete in its treatment of the 
lesson text, full of maps and full-page 
illustrations, pen and ink drawings, 
chronological charts and a helpful 
index. 


Price $1.90 net $2.00de 


W.A. WIL DE COMPANY 
131 CLARENDON ST BOSTON, MA 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
Recemmends teachers to colleges. public and private schools. 
Expert Service. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





District of Columbia 








You Can Manage a'TeaRoom 


Fortunes are being made in Tea Rooms, Motor Inns.and CotleeShovs 
everywhere. You can open one in ycur own home—and make monev 
hand over fist, or manage one already going. Big salaries paid to 
trained managers ; shortage acute. We teach you entire business 
in your spare time. Write for Free Book “ Pouring Tea For Profit’’. 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE, Dept. Z5828 Washington,D.C. 










Massachusetts 
3) SHORT-STORY WRITING 





Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketin ie of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER'S 
MONTE HOME conn ESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
TH R! 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 5) Springfield, Mass. 
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Gre anes cir. a 
= Medilerran ean 


Egypt— Palestine 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, Englan¢ 
Limited to 400 Guests (Less than Half Capacity) 

By Specially Chartered Magnificent New 20,000-Ton, Oil-Burning 


Cunard S. S. “ SCYTHIA 9? Sailing froce N. 5. Y. Jan. 26— 


The Cruise of the ‘‘ Scythia’? has become an annual ae In every 
respect it is unsurpassed. Pre-arranged shore excursions at every port 
included in the rate. Finest hotels and the best of everything. Unusually 
long stay, at the height of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. 


Stop-over privilege in Kuro without extra cost, returning via 8.5. 
“ Aquitania,” “ Mauretania,” Rerengaria” or any Cunard Line Steamer. 


Also EUROPEAN TOURS—Frequent Departures 
FRANK TOURIST CO. 


42 Fifth Avenue, New York 1529 Locust Street, Philadelphia 
. a 2 Market St., San Francisco At Bank of America, Los Angeles 
‘ (Est. 187! 5) Paris Cairo London 



















































On the Other Side 


HE cruise season is starting, with more varied tours offered 
than ever before. Without a doubt, there is one that 
will suit you to the least detail. 

The simplest way to find out about it is to write the Travel 
Bureau that you want to go to (insert the name of the place 
you want most to see, anywhere from New York to New 
Zealand). Tell about how long you can be away, how many 
people will go with you, what you can spend—and in return 
you will be given a wealth of valuable information, advice, and 


suggestions. : , 
88 At your service without charge 


HOTEL AND TRAVEL BUREAU 
The Outlook 120 East 16th Street, New York 


The Outlook for 


particular to interview several aforetime 
“Elohims of the Earth” who are intrigu- 
ing toward the same grand end as that 
of the Secret Service, but whose intrigues 
run thwart those of the Secret Service; 
in particular, the ex-Crown Princess of 
Prussia, the ex-Crown Princess of Ba- 
varia, and the ex-Empress Zita. These 
estimable persons regard with horror the 
risk to civilization involved in the use 
of Bolshevism as bogy, and in sympa- 
thetic disgust our agent throws up his 
job and in this book exposes the foul 
conspiracy. 


Religion 


CREDO. By Stewart Edward White. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York. $2. 


“A stretching exercise” (mentally 
speaking) is one of the named objects of 
this book. The reviewer stretched him- 
self mentally and metaphysically accord- 
ingly until he reached the demonstration 
that stones may have consciousness, and 
therefore (presumably) emotions and 
immortality. We agree with the author 
that “every man must at some time 
establish his own basic relations with the 
universe. He must ask himself what it 
means and he must make a serious effort 
to answer.” Mr. White aids this effort 
with full scientific and philosophical 
equipment. 


Notes on New Books 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OR SOCIALISM. By 
_—< Dorrance & Co., Philadel- 
phia. 2. 


THE CHRIST OF THE INDIAN ROAD. By E. 
aw Jones. The Abingdon Press, New 
or 


India’s attitude toward Christianity. 

MY TOWER IN DESMOND. By S. R. Lysaght. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

Life in Ireland together with experiences 
in war and rebellion. 

THE NEW PILGRIMW’S PROGRESS. By Sydney 
33 Skidmore. Dorrance & Co., Philadelphia. 

A modern adaptation of Bunyan’s alle- 
gory. 

PROGRESS AND THE CONSTITUTION. By New- 
ton D. Baker. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1.25. 

Lectures by the former Secretary of War. 
THE FRENCH DEBT PROBLEM. By Harold G. 

Moulton and Cleona Lewis. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2. 

What the wisest men in France and 
America have not yet solved. 

AN OLD-FASHIONED SENATOR. By Harris 
Dickson. The Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. $2. 

A short biography of John Sharp Will- 
iams, Senator from Mississippi, a man with 
both courage and humor. His speech in 
reply to Senator La Follette’s pro-German 
arguments by itself entitles him to ever- 
lasting gratitude. 

PIONEER WOMEN. By Margaret E. Tabor. The 
Sheldon Press. 

About Elizabeth Fry, Florence Nightin- 
gale, Elizabeth Blackwell, and Mary Slessor. 
PROMETHEUS. By H. S. Jennings. E. P. Dut- 

ton & Co., New York. $1. 

Biology and the advancement of man. 
MODERN IMMIGRATION. By Annie Marion Mac- 

Lean. The J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 

delphia. 

One of the Lippincott sociological series. 

THE LOST GOSPEL. By Arthur zvain. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1.5 
An imaginary account of the , of 
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By the Way 


NEW method of movie advertising 

has been finding favor. This rather 
novel scheme is worked out something 
like this: An old man and a young girl 
will board a street car and a conversation 
will be carried on for the benefit of the 
passengers. The old man holds an ear- 
trumpet so that the words of the girl can 
be shouted loud enough for every one in 
the car to hear. “Ethel, dear,” the old 
man will say, “are you sure that we are 
on the right car for the Blankety-Blank 
Theater?” “Yes, grandfather,” she 
shouts back, “I know this car will take 
us to see Bill Hart [or Norma Tal- 
madge] at the Blankety-Blank Theater 
in their latest picture, ‘The Cowboy’s 
Revenge.’” After another block this 
conversation is repeated, with variations 
such as “Ethel, dear, don’t you think 
you should ask the conductor,” etc., etc., 
and the reply, “Don’t worry, grand- 
father, dear, we will surely see “The 
Cowboy’s Revenge.’” By this time some 
one will tell them that they are on the 
wrong car. Then—“Ethel, dear, did that 
man say something about the Blankety- 
Blank Theater?” “Yes, grandfather, he 
said that if we are going to “The Cow- 
boy’s Revenge,’ we should take the Fifth 
Street car,” etc., etc., as long as they can 
keep it up. Then they get off and board 
another car going the opposite way, ad 
infinitum. What next? 





“What has become of the fine old 
names of Prudence and Patience?” the 
old sage was asked. ‘They wouldn’t be 
appropriate these days,” he _ replied. 
“If I had a couple of daughters, I’d 
christen them Extravagance and Hys- 
teria.” 

Here are some news items which 
haven’t yet been heralded in the Nation’s 
press: “Hamlet” in modern clothes, with 
the record for free publicity and critics’ 
praise, plays two losing weeks on Broad- 
way, while $800,000 is bid for the film 
rights of “Abie’s Irish Rose,” which is 
in its fifth New York year, with six com- 
panies “cleaning up” on the road.... 
Toy departments of large stores in 
Pittsburgh, Brooklyn, and New York are 
staging regular indoor circuses for the 
Christmas season. One has imported a 
zoo of 171 animals and 30 clowns for the 
entertainment of the children... .A 
vaudeville strong man, who had finished 
his performance of feats of strength at a 
Western theater, was seen boarding the 
train to the next town. His iron weights 
and apparatus that were supposed to 
weigh several tons became only eighty 


pounds excess baggage to the railroad 
company. ... The lawyers who allowed 
Leonard Kip Rhinelander to bring his 
now famous suit for annulment of mar- 
riage probably benefited only their own 
public recognition and the circulation of 
our yellowest journals. An added com- 
ment, which is not generally known, 
is the present business which has grown 
up of selling multigraphed copies of the 
unprintable love letters at one dollar per 
copy. People of an honorable name 
have been put through tortures and the 
public steeped in obscenity. It should 
never have been. 





The Columbia ‘‘Record” tells us how 
we can eat our cake and have it too— 
i. e., make two cakes. 





Reports from Florida state that nurses 
are getting $10.50 per day with board; 
watered milk is selling for 15 cents per 
glass; hotel rates of $50 per day are 
predicted; apartments formerly renting 
for $100 per month now bring $500; 
haircuts have gone up to 65 cents; and 
day laborers are getting $20 a day. 
Booze is still cheap. Whisky is plentiful 
at $5 the quart and from $28 per case 


up. 





The Hollander who says America has 
nothing to compare with Dutch wind- 
mills should see our cheer leaders. 





The London “Humorist” has discov- 
ered what is meant by the wise men of 
the East. It has learned that speeches 
at public dinners in Japan are made be- 
fore the dinner commences. 





A Radio Favorite contest is being 
conducted by the New York “Evening 
World,” a coupon worth one vote in 
each issue of the paper. Such radio 
favorites as the Happiness Boys and 
Roxy and His Gang are being left far 
behind by Harry Richman, who is 
spending $1,000 per day for papers, 
clipping the coupons by a cutting ma- 
chine, and employing a large force to fill 
in the name of his orchestra—figuring, 
we suppose, that the winning publicity 
will amply repay him. 





Here is a riddle from Miss Imogen 
Clark’s book “Suppose We Play:” 

My whole is a churchman. Behead 
it, and it is to tell; behead it again, and 
it is to be glad; behead again, and it is 
to be tardy; behead again, and it is 
consumed. 

Answer next week. 
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HE balmy cli- 

mate and scenic 
wonders of the great 
Southwest can best be 
enjoyed through the 
superior accommoda- 
tions and service of 
this world-famous 
train. All the comforts 
of luxurious modern 
travel at no extra fare. 


De luxe sleeping and 
dining cars. Special club 
and observation cars. 
Barbershopand shower 
baths. Ladies’ lounge, 
maid, manicureand hair 
dressingservice. Aclean 
pleasant journey over a 
route which is particu- 
larly rich in historic 
interest. 





Roule 


Daily service New Orleans to Los Angeles, 
San Diego and San Francisco, with through 
sleeping cars for the 120-mile Apache Trail 
side trip, and through the beautiful Carriso 
Gorge. Stop over if you like at New Orleans, 
Houston, San Antonio, El Paso, and Tucson. 


For further information and descriptive booklets, 
address any - the following offices: 


New York New Orleans 
165 Broadway 35 W. Saeed Blvd. Pan Am. Bk. Bldg. 
Los Angeles 


Hou 
Southern Pacific Bldg. 


San Francisco 
Southern Pacific Bldg. 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC LINES 


Pacific Electric Bldg. 
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Financial Department 
Conducted by WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 


The. Outlook for 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish informa- 
tion regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It 
will give to inquirers facts of record or information resulting 
from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar 


per inquiry will be made for this special service. The Finan- 
cial Editor regrets that he cannot undertake the discussion 
of more than five issues of stocks or bonds in reply to any 
one inquirer. All letters should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 120 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 








‘6 Merchandising ” Securities 


ANDALUSIAN BONDS SOLD IN TWO HOURS 
$50,000,000 ISSUE SNAPPED UP QUICKLY 


W 


or words to similar effect. 
to astonish. 


They must be surprisingly excellent bonds. 


E open the morning paper and read this headline: 


The fact thus recorded never fails 
It is remarkable, almost unbelievable, that so 
enormous a transaction should be carried through so rapidly. 


During the last few years considerable criticism has been 
directed at the typically American method of selling stocks and 
bonds which inspires such headlines as the imaginary one just 
quoted. I do not refer to selling on the stock exchanges or 
by individual salesmen; I refer to the primary selling process, 
to explain which is the object of this article. Some maintain 
that merchandising methods and “high-power” salesmanship 
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~~ 2 3—Diversification. £4 
4—Sponsorship by a reliable bond house. 
§ Selecting sound issues é 
C ¢ Bonds! of the same type may differ widely in their individual strength—in equities, assets, management, 2 
earning power behind them. To find specially advantageous issues of each kind, a thorough knowledge of 
fa 2 underlying values is essential—knowledge which is possessed by an experienced bond house. 
Keeping in touch ce 
€ & Then, after the bonds have been bought, they should be carefully kept track of, to guard against or take 
¢ ox prompt advantage of changing conditions. Here again the investor can be helped by a competent bond 2g 
é house. It keeps in close touch with all concerns whose securities it underwrites. = 
Added security > 
g Diversification is a form of investment insurance. It averages risk, however slight that may be. This also re- 
fe quires experience, should be done with the counsel and help of an investment banker who knows. é 
ff nd & The investor’s problem is greatly simplified by selecting a good bond house 8 
fR to deal with. It should preferably have a wide underwriting experience. 
That gives it first-hand knowledge and an ample assortment of good 
eC issues from which to accurately fit the requirements of its customers. 
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yield from your investments 


ITH interest levels lower, it becomes more and more difficult for the conservative 
é investor to obtain a satisfying yield. He must now expect less income, of course. %) 
In 1920, Liberty Bonds yielded 6%—today, less than 4%; other investment 
& securities yield less accordingly. 
a But many people who are dependent upon income from investments cannot afford less 
than a certain average yield on their investments. They can still less afford to lower the safety - 
of their principal. To secure a better average return it may be necessary to include bonds of a 
higher yielding class specially selected for their individual strength. 
G To successfully deal with this problem, the investor should employ to a more than usual degree: 
dy 


1—Thorough knowledge of bonds purchased. | 
2—Vigilance in keeping track of them. 
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CHICAGO 
201 South La Salle St. 


ST. LOUIS 


319 North 4th St. 


NEW YORK 
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BOSTON 
82 Devonshire St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
111 South 15th St. 
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DETROIT 
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subordinate the interests of the investor 
to those of the syndicate or underwriter. 
The author of a recent book, stressing 
some of the bad features of this system, 
makes these pertinent remarks: 


This competition in the business 
and the necessity of supporting large 
sales forces has reached a point where 
the demand for new issues on the part 
of underwriting houses has become so 
great that, except during unusual de- 
pressions when securities are obtain- 
able for almost any price offered, 
bankers are bidding against each other 
for the opportunity to buy and resell 
bond and stock issues. This carries 
the prices paid for these new securities 
to a point where they must be offered 
to the public at prices which are rela- 
tively high compared to the general 
market level, and especially for issues 
which are obviously unseasoned. 


Before, however, we can discuss this 
question, which will be left to another 
article, we should understand something 
of the syndicating mechanism which lies 
back of the whole process of floating and 
selling stocks and bonds. 

The statement that fifty million dol- 
lars’ worth of Andalusian bonds were 
sold in an hour or two is in the category 
of partial truths. What actually oc- 
curred was that the syndicate manager 
within a short time after the opening of 
his subscription books found that the 
syndicate members had agreed to take 
off his hands the entire issue. In this 
narrow, yet very important sense, the 
issue was “sold.” As a matter of fact, 
this selling marked a half-way point in a 
sales campaign the objective of which 
was to place the bonds in the hands of 
individual or institutional investors. Some 
issues are thus finally distributed to the 
ultimate investor weeks or months after 
the syndicate has concluded its initial 
work. Often, of course, it is finished 
sooner. 

If one could take a look behind the 
scenes, he would discover a situation like 
this: 

In one fashion or another a repre- 
sentative of the Minister of Finance of 
Andalusia comes to confer with one of 
the partners of, let us say, Brown & 
White, investment bankers of New York. 
One conference leads to another; to in- 
vestigations; to the analysis of the rev- 
enues and the structure of the indebted- 
ness of the nation; doubtless to “conver- 
sations” with the State Department at 
Washington. The negotiations may ex- 
tend over months. If fortunate, they 
conclude with the acceptance by the for- 
eign government of an offer by Brown & 

White to buy the issue at, for example, 
92, which means $920 for each thousand- 








Do Not Put Off Till January 
What You Can Do Today 





se low yields now prevailing 


on other classes of securities 
will cause more investors than 
ever before to turn this January 
to the proven safety and liberal, 
dependable income of sound first 


cured by improved, income-pro- 
ducing city property, and give 
you, at the present time, a choice 
of maturities from 2 years to Io 
years. You can make your selec- 
tion now as to issue and maturity, 
and reserve the in- 





mortgage bonds. 





If you are planning 
to take advantage 
of prevailing first 
mortgage interest 
rates, you will do 
well, therefore, to 
make your selec- 
tion now, before the 








Plan Now To Get 


1h 


on JanuaryFunds 


vestment you want 
for delivery when 
your funds will be 
in hand. No deposit 
is required on in- 
vestments reserved 
for sixty days. 


If you wish, pay- 











ment for the bond 





heavy January de- 
mand restricts your choice. Thus 
you will assure, for your January 
funds, the security, the maturity 
and the interest rate that you 
want. 


Current offerings of Smith Bonds, 
which may be reserved now for 
January investment, give you the 
opportunity to get 7% on your 
January funds, with the protec- 
tion of safeguards that have re- 
sulted in our record of no Joss to 
any investor in 52 years. 


These bonds ($100,$500 and $1,000 


denominations) are strongly se- 


or bonds you select may be ex- 
tended over a longer period, by 
using our Investment Savings 
Plan. Under this plan, after an 
initial payment of 10%, you have 
10 months to complete your pur- 
chase on any terms convenient to 
you. Every payment earns the full 
rate of bond interest. 


Send your name and address 
today, on the form below, for de- 
seriptions of our current offerings. 
We also will send you our book- 
lets, “Fifty-two Years of Proven 
Safety” and “How to Build an 


Independent Income.” 











Send Today For These Booklets 


Fifty-two Years of Proven Safety—Explains the 
time-tested safety features which have made Smith Bonds 
the choice of thousands of investors in 48 States and 30 
foreign lands. 

How to Build an Independent Income—Explains 
our Investment Savings Plan, under which you may buy 7% 
Smith Bonds by payments extended over 10 months, and get 
77% on every payment. 








THE F. H.SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
PHILADELPHIA Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. yinNEAPOLIS 


NBW YORK 


PITTSBURGH 





NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 
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‘*Two 
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better than 





W ise planning 





—certain progress 


HE professional man. should take 
care to supplement his present 
income by the income from well-chosen 


securities. 


Wise investing now means 


less worry and more comfort later on. 


Ill-considered speculations, needless 
spending—both heavy drains on re- 
sources—find no place in the planning 


of a second income. 


That is why the 


consistent bond buyer has so much to 


show for his effort. 


Our offices in fifty leading cities are 
ready to analyze your requirements and 


suggest suitable offerings. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS - ACCEPTANCES 
SHORT TERM NOTES 


Offices in more than 50 leading 
cities throughout the world 
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dollar bond. Payment is to be made 
when the bonds, duly approved by emi- 
nent legal counsel, are delivered to 
Brown & White. 

At some point during these negotia- 
tions Brown & White proceed to form a 
syndicate or temporary partnership for 
the special purpose of selling the Andalu- 
sian bonds to the public. The syndicate 
consists of banks and investment houses 
with which Brown & White has become 
associated. Each member agrees to take 
a certain portion of the new issue, the 
size depending on its ability to sell and 
on the size of the issue. In short, the 
selling process has reached at last the 
beginning of the retailing stage. 

When Brown & White have finally 
completed the sale of the bonds to the 
syndicate members, the news is released 
that the bonds are sold. In one sense of 
the term, this is the main job, because 
the members know pretty well what they 
can do, and because, further, so far as 
the foreign government is concerned, 
they are sold. 

The final phase of the sales campaign 
now begins. Through advertising in the 
papers, through circulars to customers, 
through the solicitation by salesmen of 
their customers, the Andalusian bonds 
are distributed by syndicate members to 
the ultimate consumer. The price de- 
pends on market conditions and interest 
rates. Very likely it is fixed at 98 or 
100, the difference between this figure 
and the price which the Andalusian Gov- 
ernment received being the gross profit of 
the syndicate. Their net is, of course, 
this gross less their selling expense, which 
includes many miscellaneous items reach- 
ing back to the beginning of the negotia- 
tions. 

Such, very sketchily, is a glimpse be- 
hind the scenes into the realities of the 
first great step in merchandising a for- 
eign bond issue. W. L. S. 





From Inquiring Readers 


c is an interesting fact that relatively 
‘few of the inquiries that come to this 
department are about the very risky se- 
curities—or rather, offerings. This may 
mean either or both of two things. It 
may mean that those who tend to pur- 
chase the very rocky stocks and bonds 
do not avail themselves of our service; or 
it may mean that very few Outlook read- 
ers are tempted by the salesmen of 
fraudulent schemes. We hope that the 
second statement is the truth. 

A recent bulletin of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of New York City offers this 
thoughtful paragraph in this connection: 

“The fight on fraud in some parts of 
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our State, at Utica, for example and at 
New York City and at Buffalo, has made 
the stock-swindling and _ bucket-shop 
business more dangerous than skillful 
crimes of violence. Brains are a princi- 
pal factor in the commission of securities 
frauds. More alert, intelligent action is 
needed against them than against thugs 
and bandits. The total money loss from 
crimes of violence is but a small fraction 
of that from stock swindling, yet millions 
are spent for police and other forms of 
protection against common theft where 
but hundreds are spent to thwart the 
shrewder, greater plunderer. The victims 
of the venders of worthless stocks are 
frequently left destitute or forced back 
to where they made their financial be- 
ginnings. Their losses are not merely an 
economic, but a social and political waste 
as well. Their resistance to fake schemes 
is more likely weakened than strength- 
ened by them. The best so-called 
‘sucker’ list is one made up of former 
buyers Of ‘blue sky.’ ” 

To which we would add a single word: 
In this warfare against cheats we cannot 
rely on laws. In the last analysis, the 
remedy lies with the individual. The 
money that goes into poor investments 
is not taken forcibly from you. You, the 
public, put it there voluntarily. Scores 
of honest agencies stand ready to give 
you facts and to help you to invest 
wisely. Use them. 





O N this topic, one more remark. The 
editor listened the other day to a 
stimulating talk on investments by the 
president of an investment company of 
the first rank. One striking point was 
this: “Don’t take any statement I may 
make as a fact. Check it and me up. 
The trouble with investors to-day is that 
they want to tie to somebody on whom 
they can rely and pass the blame for bad 
judgment along to them. Shoulder the 
blame yourself. Inquire widely, but 
make your own decisions.” 

We would apply this caution to those 
who use our Financial Service Depart- 
ment. 


A POSTSCRIPT to this general subject. 
Often readers want to know if such 
and such a stock or bond is a good in- 
vestment. In answering this question we 
attempt to tell them whether it is a safe 
and sound investment, but whether it is 
good—i. e., good for the reader’s own 
particular situation, circumstances, con- 
ditions, and prospects in life—we cannot 
say till he tells us what those are. A 
municipal, tax-exempt bond is well-nigh 
perfect for the rich man who must cut 
down his tax liabilities. But it is not 
good for the widow of very limited 





to manage your estate? 


A prominent business man says: 


"1 HAT the average widow 


has not the ability wisely 

to manage the property 
left to her through the decease 
of her husband, is obvious to 
the general thinking public. 
Why? 


“In the first place, the 
widow’s bereavement, in most 
cases, is a shock sufficient to 
prevent her from exercising 
ordinary business judgment 
in the management of the es- 
tate left to her. 


“Secondly, the handling of 
property and important busi- 
ness is too weighty for one 
trained in managing house- 
hold affairs and other family 
interests, unless she has at her 
command professional coun- 
sel backed by years of training. 


“Upon the death of her 
husband she becomes the vic- 
tim of undesirable business 
schemes. She will frequently 
enter into expensive but ques- 


tionable contracts through new 
business adventures thrust 
upon her by high pressure 
salesmen. Such pitfalls were 
evaded during the life of her 
husband through his guidance. 
He, unlike her, was not easy 
prey; his experience and 
association with business 
discouraged these solicitous 
maneuverers. 


“The loss often is not only 
financial but sometimes more 
disastrous. The gnawing 
worry, incident to business 
cares, so suddenly thrust upon 
a widow often results in her 
nervous breakdown necessitat- 
ing heavy expenditures to re- 
store her to health.” 


The man who is wise in the 
arrangement of his affairs will 
appoint a trust company to 
manage his estate. Ask the 
trust officer of a local trust 
company to explain to you 
the benefits of trust service— 
or write to 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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means who needs the most income she 
can get. 
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I: Canada a foreign country? A reader 

who has about twenty per cent of his 
holdings in Canadian securities writes for 
our opinion as to putting more funds into 
Canadian bonds. 

We should not call Canada a foreign 
country, although technically and legally 
it is one. American and Canadian con- 
ditions are similar in many respects. 
American capital goes across the border 


For Safety’s Sak “-- 
A $36,000,000 Guarantee 


OUR investment in the 6% bonds of the Security Bond 
and Mortgage Company is secured by first mortgages 
sea representing only 40% to 60% of the value of improved, fee 
wsy simple real estate, as determined by three separate appraisals. 


As an additional safeguard, the payment of principal and 



























































| inecrgh on every morceage is guaraniced uncondionallyby | | in vast quantities and American corpore 
u ; - sauudien 5 tions are almost as much at home there 
4 $36,000,000. The Maryland Trust Company, with resources 4 r as tnt h 
: in excess of $11,500,000, acts as Trustee. 3 — aprseige yote nog Sa 
4 These bonds are eligible as investments for National Banks. i pie — a United peer Ses to 
Denominations $1,000, $500 and $100. Maturities one, two, three, four and five years. : us too large a proportion. There are 
For complete details, write for Booklet No.13 many excellent investments here. 





IAW. Iglehart & Co. | W: employ the phrase “a business 


102 St. Pau STREET = BAttrmore, Mp. —a. © ° 
WASHINGTON, D.C.- WILKES BARRE, PA.- CLARKSBURG, W.VA, man’s ris In answering many 


and various inquiries from our readers. 








- Bodell & cemenny ee a Harrison, Smith & Co. s 

3 NEW YORK, BOSTO> ng, ac urn oO. NEW YORK ¢ - = : sc 

eA PROVIDENCE ATLANTA, GA. oumsnensene — Perhaps a word or two of explanation is 
now in order. A business man’s risk is 





an investment containing a dash of ad- 
venture. It is different from a staid, old- 


WANTED—CARTOON S fashioned, rock-ribbed bond or stock 


The Outlook wishes to receive cartoons from its readers, clipped which has been proved over a long period 
from their favorite newspaper. Each cartoon should have the of years. Yet the fact that it has this 
sender’s name and address together with the name and date of element of adventure in it does not mean 





the newspaper from which it is taken pinned or pasted to its that it is a speculation. It is called a 
back. Cartoons should be mailed flat, not rolled. We pay one risk, but a business man’s risk, and if 
dollar ($1) for each cartoon which we find available for repro- you will ponder these words well, you 
duction. Some readers in the past have lost payment to which will begin to appreciate the ates and 
they were entitled because they have failed tu give the informa- the usefulne . 
: a ; - ria A sage ss of the expression. 
tion which we require. It is impossible for us to acknowledge F ] eae ] ked 
or return cartoons which prove unavailable for publication. oon ee ee pooner 
. . 5 . 
The Editors of The Outlook, 120 East 16th St., New York City lished concern which has not yet paid | 
dividends. The two preferred stocks pay 1 








—and have long paid—dividends, and 


One Gains While the Other ; 
s — last year one of them earned its 7 per C 
canes Sues he F actor cent several times over. The common q 
has been kept out in the cold. On a par i 

of Safety of $10 it last year earned $5. Is it a t 

safe purchase? We should say yes, but f 


EFORE investing your surplus oar . he t > 

funds, take the precaution against aS a business men S$ TISK, not as an IN- Pp 
loss by seeking the expert and con- vestment for a widow. t 
servative advice of your local or invest- 
ment banker who will gladly serve you. MM’ inquiries come about preferred r 





Two men each have $25,000. The 
Some —e ane draws —— Eliminate the Loss stocks, which, despite much that i 

tly. N . ° 
re ea tlhe te pant gree ¢ ta Lot has been said against them as a class, are n 
vests the extra $500 at 8%. In ten in investments often individually excellent investments. -t] 
— vee mee yn - — For after all good investment oppor- One asks us about American Linseed. h 

ieee waste “ill drar $2, 1 e first tunities predominate. Caution, Care, Dividends have only recently been ¥ 

or is still drawing only $1,500. Investigation will reveal safe and profit- ‘ , 
resumed on this stock after a lapse of o 


What would be your gain if your invest- able channels for your surplus funds. 


ments paid 8%? You can obtain that 7 
rate safely by investing in first mortgage The Financial Article that ap- some four years. In 1924 it earned 


security through the Trust Company of pears in the January issue of $8.02 for each share of preferred against bi 






























Papell ty woth As bang ee Harper’s Magazine will help . 

i sales ous inbasbeunnt goalidtane. a requirement of $7 and $1.02 on the ck 
Thust aE Se common. It is a non-cumulative pre- O 
Weibel Gaghned anh dumius tesnnee ferred, which means that there is no th 
MIAMI, FLORIDA a ETS opportunity of back dividends being kr 
Name... paid. The company is a large one, pro- -- 

Street MAGA“ZINE ducing some products which are very 
City 49 Bast 33d Street, New York, N. Y. widely distributed and favorably known. qu 
It has no funded debt. In 1921 there he 
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- she was a deficit, and in 1922 and 1923 there [gp Na NaN Na Nad Na Na Na Nad Na Na Na Nad Nad Na Nad Nad Na Nad Na Nad Nad Na Na Nad Nad Na Na Nad Nad Na Nad Nad Nad Nad Na, 
were no net profits. But in 1924 there € 
” was a net of over $2,000,000. “We , ¢ 
acder ° ” “ ° ° 
: should consider,” our reply went, “that A F f; M Il D llar Bank € 
f = in purchasing this stock you were taking 3 u ty 11110N oO § 
s for . ‘ 
, some risk, but not an undue risk. Should | ' 
into normal dividends be completely restored 3 What Its Recommendation Means To Investors In ¢ 
; in the course of the next few months, the | These 6% Bonds---Secured By Mortgages That A 4 
eign . en ia wee 
ze present price of 86 and a fraction would | Forty Million Dollar Surety Company Guarantees ¢ 
ay bring a very fair degree of appreciation.” 
— 5 HE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY is one of America’s big banks—a bank ¢ 
ects. | with more than 65,000 depositors and with resources of more than $50,000,000. € 
rder peng the editor wishes that there | It is a member bank of the Federal Reserve System; it is the largest trust company é 
ora- was more time at his disposal in in the South Atlantic States. ¢ 
here which to answer questions. A thought- It gives to investors the service ofanin- 60% of the value of fee simple property. ¢ 
than ful Iowa student has asked us for a very stitution which handles each year in- poo ties aul che propertics are 
one complete history and analy sis of the ee ee completed. No single-use buildings, such § 
s to General Electric Company, including por Federal jurisdiction. as ew hotels and the- ¢ 
are “evidence indicated in the business cycle, lias te itis iti, Se 
sources of material for investigation, con- Baltimore Trust Company, when placed Gassener-S hes manana ——— ¢ 
iti j ic- upon an issue of securities, is assurance 4nteed principat al 7 
ditions and elements apery each is chat the effusiag conforms 00 ctandasds title, by ~ United Ses nena fr ¢ 
ness sue, future prospects of each issue. I 3 established by this institution to protect Guaranty Company, with resources 0 ¢ 
any should like also,” he writes, “to get quite its own funds, and to protect the funds "Ore than $41,000,000. é 
lew a long discussion on the topic of ‘dangers 3 of the investors whom it serves. Title—The mortgages are guaranteed € 
4 and benefits of stock speculation.’” He 3 This recommendation is placed upon the os to oe the New — Title > 
Nn 1s _ " : 6% Real Estate Bonds of several well- ortgage Company, with resources 0 
k is desired, further, an outline of the ele- pi Mk acm sanoadinns whose — more than $16,000,000, or by some other € 
d ments of a lifetime financial plan. issues conform to the following invest- _ title company approved by 1’he Balti- § 
ad- és P ° ment standards: more Trust Company. 
old- The significant thing to us about this ‘aeieailina ti i ‘Sianientieaiaae —— | 
thi y ecu —lihe mortgages are made rustee— Lhe BDaitimore iru - ¢ 
ock letter, which was answered as fully as > for not oi than 50% of the value of pany, or some other bank or trust com- € 
riod possible, was that a college student leasehold property, and not more than _ pany, is the Trustee of each issue. é 
this should be studying these questions with 3 € 
ata such plain evidence of a real insight into 3 Consult Your Own Bank or Banker ¢ 
da their importance. How many adults— : $500 and $1,000 bonds of any was = amon Cons to ior an _— € 
° j 4 at par and accrued interest to yie os issues provide for the refund o eC 
1 if investors or otherwise—do the same? 3 pe A tax of any State up to 434 mills in any one year. Orders for these bonds may ¢ 
you —_— 3 be placed with your own bank or banker; or with The Baltimore Company, Inc., é 
d 3 > 52 Cedar Street, New York, N.Y.; or sent to the Main Office of THE BALTIMORE € 
an “A N absolutely safe” investment is 9 Trust Company, 25 East Batimore Street, Battimore, Mp. | 
desired by most of us. How to ‘ 
ked come as aa pe A to securing one 3 Write for Booklet ‘No. 17 ¢ 
| 
ab- is indicated in this letter to a clergyman 3 ¢ 
: , . | 
aid who asked this department for informa- AITIMORE TRUST (COMPANY ¢ 
ay tion about certain firms: 3 H 
. €| 
ind «“ : : 

You — saiely do business with the 3 The Largest Trust Company in the South Atlantic States € 
per concerns which advertise in The Outlook. offering complete banking, trust and investment services ¢ 
10n That is why their advertisements appear 3 € 
par in these pages. To be an advertiser in > € 
L a these pages means that we have care- 3 € 
ut fully investigated the record of each com- > 
in- pany and consider each to be reliable and R 

trustworthy in every respect. Of course, 

in addition, we urge every investor to 
‘ed read all the literature available on any 
vat investment which interests him, and 
ire never to rely wholly on any one else F A | S FOR INVES ORS 
ts. ‘than himself to form his opinion for 

him.” , . . . 
- 1 ome The Outlook’s Financial Service Department is at 
of ‘Tue article on ‘Industrials’ in The the disposal of all Outlook readers at the nominal 
ed ‘ Outlook for October 28 concludes charge of $1 per inquiry. It is a fact-finding and 
ist y sayi “ -diversi vell- : . . : . . 

y saying, ‘A well-diversified, well- reporting information service which aims to help 
he chosen industrial list is hard to beat. “ely Il 1 tee hi bl 
“a Our correspondent, who throws back the investor, small or large, solve his own problems. 
20 these words at us, naturally wants to We are serving hundreds. May we serve you? 
1g know what we consider such a list to be 
0- —specifically. The Outlook Financial Service Department 
ty “Tt is a little difficult to answer your , 
n. question just as you put it. We would} [HE OUTLOOK, 120 East 16th Street, New York City 
re hesitate to draw up a list of well-diversi- 
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How Much Must You 
Save to Retire 9 
on Full Pay ° 









pumps anyone 
can retire on full 
pay when produc- 
tive days are over— 
without any great 
sacrifices during 
their earlier years. 
How the power of 
compound interest 
applied to bond 
investment can be 
used to attain any 
financial goal is 
explained and illus- 
trated in the book 
“Accumulation 
Tables” sent on re- 
guest. Just send 
your name and 
address on the 
coupon below. 




















IRST Mortgage Bonds 
offered by Caldwell & 
Company embody definitely 
superior features of safety 
combined with liberal in- 
terest rates made possible by 
the normally strong demand 
for money to finance the 
steady growth of prosperous 
Southern Cities. 












Send your 
name and 

fora 
complimen- 


rf Gal 









ADDRESS 





Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 






Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


1419 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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fied industrials, or any other kind of 
security, without knowing more about 
the purpose of the investment. Is it, for 
example, primarily for high income yield 
or an investment to be made with a view 
to length of time and consequent appre- 
ciation. If you will write us in more 
detail, we shall be glad to give you any 
further information we can. 

“Meanwhile the following securities 
are suggested for your consideration: 
U. S. Steel, common or preferred, West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, the preferred of one of the 
Standard Oil Companies, the first-mort- 
gage bonds of some industrial such as 
Armour & Co. of Delaware, the stock or 
notes of one of the chain-store corpora- 
tions, such as the United Drug Com- 


N owner of some French bonds wrote 

us the other day because he was 

becoming nervous, owing to recent po- 

litico-financial developments. Part of 
our answer: 

“As to disposing of your French bonds 
on the ground that they may depreciate, 
we cannot advise you on this, because we 
do not pretend to be prophets. It is un- 
questionably a fact that the financial 
situation of the French Government is a 
difficult one. France is, however, a very 
wealthy and resourceful country, and it 
would be utterly surprising if it did not 
eventually ‘come back,’ making good all 


i ope say that the things that interest 
people most are the things that in- 
terest villagers. I know of nothing of 
interest, unless it be that one of our 
storekeepers has two skunks in his win- 
dow. They are alive and well; but 
non-odoriferous. And they draw the 
crowd. 

Perhaps the to-do that we are having 
here about the ways of the young is of 
interest. It has been going on for a 
month, hammer and tongs on both sides, 
with much bemoaning from would-be 
reformers. It reminds me of the Dodson 
‘boy. I'll tell you about him. 

The first night that I went on duty as 
a cop the city marshal, who carried a 
twister in one pocket, handcuffs in an- 
other, a billy club up his sleeve, a gun in 
his belt, and another under his shoulder, 
said: 

“You look out fer that thar Dodson 
boy. I’m a-goin’ to run him out 0’ town.” 





its obligations. We suggest that you use 
your own judgment in holding or selling 
these bonds, taking into consideration, of 
course, the price you paid for them.” 


o HAT about the common stock of 
the National Supply Company?” 
It is a good common stock. We would 
not rate it as high as that of the National 
Biscuit Company, for example, because, 
while its earning power is excellent, the 
company has not yet reached that de- 
gree of organization and prosperity which 
one finds in National Biscuit. For that 
very reason, however, there is possibly 
more chance of appreciation in its stock 
than in National Biscuit. 


Sevens readers have inquired of late 
about the International Telepost 
Company. As all may not know, this 
concern has been through the hands of 
receivers, and the stock has been de- 
posited under a reorganization plan. We 
have endeavored to secure information on 
which to base an opinion as to the com- 
pany’s future. The best we can report 
is that it is problematical. Adequate 
financing and the best possible manage- 
ment are among the present prime needs. 
Under these circumstances, there is little 
for a stockholder to do except to “hang 
on”—unless opportunity arises to get out 
of the stock for cash and into something 
else that will pay returns. 


Tricks and Tracts 


By BILL ADAMS 


According to the marshal, the Dodson 
boy was a thief, liar, and what-not. 
And he added, “He looks jest what he 
— ss 

Late that night I passed Dad Moley’s 
little lunch-counter. Old Dad was pearl 
diving in the far corner. Seated at the 
counter, eating a Hamburger sandwich, 
was a boy in denims with a cheap cap 
on the back of his head. You can see 
similar boys at lunch-counters all over 
America. Not long ago they shipped in 
thousands to cross the western ocean and 
be blown to bits by shells, and about all 
that they asked was, “Where do we go 
from here?”—the everlasting and still 
unanswered question of their kind. 

Knowing the marshal, I guessed that 
here was my criminal, and stayed near. 
By and by, when he came out to the 
sidewalk, I said, 

“ °Lo, kid. How’s tricks?” 

He gave me a frightened sort of 
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Real Estate, Hotels and Resorts, 
Tours and Travel, etc. 
Situations Wanted, Help Wanted, 


Miscellaneous, etc. 


60c. per line, 
single column 


10c. per word 
Box number 25c. 


Copy for this section must be received at least nine days before date of 



































Hotels and Resorts 


Tours and Travel 





Bermuda 


PRINCESS 
HOTEL 


BERMUDA 
Opens December 1 4th 
Old established clientele 
All recreational features 
For booklet and reservations, 


apply 
L. A. TWOROGER CO. 
orany tourist and travel bureau 
Cable address: Princess Bermuda 











California 


San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara 


Unharmed by Earthquake 

Furnished bungalows of various sizes ; sit- 
uated on the foothills among the orange 
groves, overlooking the sea. Central dining- 
room, electric lights, hot and cold water. 
Good tennis court. T'wo miles from ocean and 
country club, six miles from Santa Barbara. 
Booklet. Address : 

Manager San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara 








Connecticut 


Leonard Home and 


Sanitarium 
ESSEX, CONN. 
Scientific care of semi-invalids, elderly or 
nervous people in a comfortable home over- 
looking Gonnecticut River. Spacious rooms 
and porches ; no hospital atmosphere. Physi- 
cians in attendance. Very moderate terms. 
NEW MILFORD, 


Wayside Inn Litchfield Co., Conn. 


The foothills of the Berkshires. A restful place 
for tired people. Good food and a comfortable 
home. 2 hours from New York. Booklet A. 


MRS. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 
District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC **p te" 


ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL. 
Quiet location Moderate rates. 

















Italy 


TAORMINA (Sicily) 
THE EXCELSIOR GRAND HOTEL 


Superior first class order 


Maryland 


Annapolis, Sd. 


During the fall and winter visit historical old 
Annapolis. Delightfully quaint and quiet, 
mild climate, beautiful country.Conveniently 
near Washington and Baltimore, on electric 
car and motor coach lines. Sports, drills, band 
concerts, etc., at the U. 8. Naval Academy. 
Carvel fall 

the celebrated Richard Carvel mansion, offers 
comfortable, modern accommodations. § 

cial weekly or mouthlyrates. Send for booklet. 














Massachusetts 
Enjoy this winter at 


The WELDON 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 

Just the place for a rest in the count:y 
Winter sports featured. Excellent cuisine 
Orchestra every evening 
Winter booklet and special rates 








J. Tennyson Seller, Mgr. 


Florida 











Skies are always sunny in the Sunshine 
City. Only 82 sunless days in 15 years. 
And there’s all kind of fun for every 
sunny day. wimming, ting, or 
fishing in the Gulf os Tampa Bay. 
Golf, tennis, lawn bowling, and every out- 
door sport. Big League Baseball. Daily 
band concerts. Splendid accommodations. 

For booklet address 

H. M. Dillman 


Chamber of Commerce 


J -‘Petersbu 


lorida 
The Sunshine CitY 


Qui-Si-Sana and New St. Elmo 
GREEN COVE SPRINGS, FLA. 


On beautiful St. John’s River, 30 miles south 
of Jacksonville. Famous warm sulphur spring, 
golf and all sports. Every comfort at most 
moderate cost.Special rates by week or season. 
Folder O, describing both hotels, on request. 


Coming to Florida West Coast ? 


St. Petersburg Information Service Bureau 
Information furnished regarding location and 
rates of hotels, boarding houses, rooms in pri- 
vate families apartments, bungalows, schools, 
Also restaurants, cafés, transportation facili- 
ties, garages, service stations. Other inquiries 
answered. Enclose $1. Quarters secured upon 
request. Mrs. NORA P. EVANS, 340 
Beach Drive, St. Petersburg, Fla. 











New York City 









“es Broad 
rossés ZOX=. 
Quiet, dignified atmosphere ; ser- 
yice that is satisfying without be- 
ing obtrusive ; a restaurant which 
serves superior food at moderate 
prices ; spacious, airy rooms ; trans- 
rtation by subway, bus and troi- 
ey ina few minutes to all theaters, 
shops and railroads. 
Boe Furnished and unfurnished 
Wee apartments available on lease. 
Zz Write for rates. 


WAY 
S Cop PUTT 
ae et een ee ee eS 


HOTEL CLENDENIN 


202 West 103d Street 


Within a few minutes of all New York 
attractions. Comfortable rooms and 
suites. exceptionally fine cuisine, and an 
atmosphere thac pleases particular people. 


Write for Booklet 0 and Map of New York 


Hotel Judson »* yea york cits” 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European pss $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 
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EGYPT 


WITH DR. H. H. POWERS 
Small party sails from New York 
January 16, 1926 


With extension to North Africa, 
Spain, and France, or Palestine, 
Syria, Greece, and Italy. 
Special rates offered for three 
weeks’ Nile tour for those who wish 
to join in Cairo. Write for rates 
and booklet. 


een 
== 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 








15 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts 








4 ter beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write. mentioning “* Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 





19 EUROPE 26 


JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 
Comfortable Travel in Cool Countries 
What you Want is a PRICE you can Afford 
$555 $681 $849 $955 $1052 


WORTHWHILE TOURS 


Boston 30, Mass. 














EARN FREE TOUR TO EUROPE 


Tour prices reasonable. Write for par- 
ticulars to EDUCATIONAL TOURS, 





Inc., 59 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 








Gollexe Organizers Wanted. Student 
or teacher in each college. Also conductors 
and chaperons. Co-operative College Tours, 
5-10 weeks, $275-$690. Free trip and bonus. 
Economy Tours, Box 172, Wellesley, Mass. 





CLARK’S 6th CRUISE 
AROUND THE WORLD 
128 DAYS, $1,250 to $3,000 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


From N. Y. Jan. 20, from Los Angeles 
Feb. 5, by specially chartered Cunard 
new ss ‘** Laconia,’’ 20,000 tons. Fea- 
turing 26 days Japan and China includ- 
ing Peking; option 18 days in India; 
Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, etc., with 
Europe stop over. 


CLARK’S 22d CRUISE, Jan. 30 


tae MEDITERRANEAN 


THE 

By specially chartered new s 8 
‘*'Transylvania,’’ 17,000 tons. 62 days’ 
cruise, $600 to $1,700 including Hotels, 
Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. Featuring 
15 ~- in Egypt and Palestine; Lis- 


bon, ‘Tunis, Spain, ete. 
CLARK’S 2d CRUISE, 1926 


NORWAY and WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


New ss ‘* Lancastria ’’ leaves June 30 
repeating this summer’s most success- 
ful cruise, 53 days. $550 to $1,250. 


Originator of Round the World 
Cruises. Longest experienced cruise 
management, Established 30 years. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 
TRAVEL 


[EUROPE vt 1926 


Conducted Parties. Independent Tours 

Motor'Tours. Select Service. Lowest Rates 
PT—PALESTINE—ITALY 

Feb. 20 & Mar. 31. 84 days. $1395, all expenses 


STRATFORD TOURS “5 4°. 













—EUROPE— 1926= 


Vacation Tours| Popular Tours. Con- 


ducted and Independent Travel. Un- 
usual Itineraries. 

PIERCE TOURIST COMPANY 

331 Madison Ave., New York 





Earn Your Trip to EUROPE by securize 


bers for one of my tours. Established 1900. 
Bascock’s Tours, Inc., East Orange, N. J. 





EARN YOUR EUROPEAN TRIP ..2%,,. 


izing a small party. Write for particulars to 
STRATFORD TOURS, 452 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








A Mart of the Unusual 





Miss Horton’s 
Home-Made» SCOTCH CAKE 
Always an acceptable gift. Keeps well and 
ships well. 3-lb. cake, $3.55, prepaid. 
6 Lake Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
A unique and fascinating cake. 





Enjoy Whiffs fromthe Maine Woods 


Fir balsampillows,cretonne covered, 12x14’, 
$1 postpaid. Mrs. Wallace Weston, Madison, Me. 





Old-Fashioned Rich Fruit Cake Mads of 
materials, home baked. 1 and 2 Ib. boxes, $1 
per Jb. Miss ApBie E. Dakin, Ferriaburg, Vt. 
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Florida Citrus Fruit direct to Consumer 
‘Trial quarter box oranges or grapefruit $2.54 
or tangerines $3.25; delivery charges pai 

East of Mississippi River. Season price list on 
request. 8. L. MITCHILL, Mount Dora, Fla. 





Basketry. Hand-woven reed flowerbaskets, 
trays, stands, etc. Made to order. Individual- 
ity. expert craftmanship. Prices reasonable. 
Circular. Brookcroft Basketry, Oakdale, Tenn. 





For Real Estate and other Classified Adver- 
tisements see next page 
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Real Estate 
Connecticut 


FOR SALE 
At NORFOLK, CONN. 


Summer Residence, Fully Furnished 
Small eighteenth-century farmhouse, thor- 
oughly renovated, modern plumbing, elec- 
tric ik hts, and telephone, and complete 
screcaln ; 11 rooms, 2 baths; and coat-room 
with toilet and lavatory; butler’s pantry; 
large kitchen with excellent range, kitchen 

antry and wood and coal shed adjoining; 
Parn and motor shed; independent water 
supply, ample for several houses. Tract of 
about 300 acres, with several available sightly 
building plots; altitude 1,500 ft.; over two- 
thirds mile frontage on Litchfield Road ; two 
miles from village green. Address 
H. A, Cushing, 43 Cedar St., New York 














HOLIDAY CARDS 


CHRISTMAS cards—Original and artistic 

designs, beautifully hand colored, excellent 
uals Box of 12 assorted cards, $1. The 
ard Shop, Marlboro, Mass. 








HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


PLAYS. musical comedies and revues, min- 
strel music, blackface skits, vaudeville acts, 
monologs, dialogs, recitations, entertain- 
ments, musical readings, stage handbooks, 
make-up goods. Bi catalog free. T. S. Deni- 
son & Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 74, Chicago. 


STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy, N.Y 

AT Christmas, say it with PERSONAL 
STATIONERY. 200 single sheets, 100 en- 
velopes, postpaid $1. White bond paper, blue 
ink, top center only. Cash with order. 
RUE PUBLISHING CO., DENTON, MD. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


SECRETARIES, social workers, superin- 
tendents, matrons, housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria managers, companions, governesses, 
mothers’ helpers. ‘he Richards Bureau, 68 
Barnes St., Providence. 


HELP WANTED 


EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, 
as railway traffic inspector. We secure posi- 
tion for you after completion of 3 months’ 
home study course or money refunded. Ex- 
cellent opportunities. Write for free booklet 
CM-27. Standard Business,Training Institu- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y 

GOVERNESS for Detroit. Young Protes- 
tant with French,-piano,:and physical care, to 
teach when traveling. References in this 
osition required. Best salary. RK. D. Chapin, 
Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
tine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, permanent. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite Z-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

LECTURERS: Clergy who can speak on 
current events and who would be interested 
in several engagements each mouth in the 
churches of their State. Go payment. 
State qualifications in first letter. 6,573, 
Outlook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CAPABLE, refined woman wishes position 
as companion (would travel), secretary, 
housekeeper. 6,538, Outlook. 

COMPANIONS — Several exceptional wo- 
men available for positions requiring culture, 
tact, and background. Executive Service 
Corporation (Agency), 1515 Pershing Square 
Building, New York. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


EDUCATED middle aged woman, experi- 
enced in business, housekeeping, and care 0 
elderly people, would like position as com- 
~—¥ Any locality. Box 405, Whitney 

oint, ‘ 

EXPERIENCED French teacher wishes 
position in school or family. Small salary. 
Address 6,572, Outlook. 

GENTLEWOMAN, now in Florida, de 
sires employment as companion to one win- 
tering there. Good reader, cultured, adapt- 
able. 6,571, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS, companion—Educated wo 
man, experienced with children. 6,567) 
Outlook. 

GRADUATE of School of Domestic 
Science, Boston, desires position as assistant 
dietitian or housekeeper in institution or chil- 
dren’s home. Address 6,574, Outlook. 

HEADMASTER of a New York junior 
school would go to California as companion 
FOR EXPENSES. To start December 19; 
return January 5. 6,548, Outlook. 

LADY, experienced traveler, not Younes but 
well and active, wishes to go South this’winter 
as companion. Address Miss A. F. Bartlett, 
231 Mauran Ave., East Providence, R. I. 

MOTHER’S helper—Middle aged woman’of 
refinement ; fond of children and housework. 
6,562, Outlook. 

NEW York woman of experience desires 
position ‘as house manager in club house or 
private home. References. 6,570, Outlook. 

NURSE, capable, refined, desires position 
with invalid. Excellent recommendations. 
ph nef to travel or go country. 6,549, 
Outlook. 

NURSE, middle aged, refined, experienced 
(attendant training), wishes chronic case. 
6,561, Outlook. 

PRACTICAL dietitian wishes position after 
January 1. 6,565, Outlook. 

, PURCHASING agent.—American man of 
integrity and experience desires position. Is 
capable, efficient, and keen. Can furnish ex- 
ceptional references. 6,559, Outlook. 
_REFINED Protestant woman desires posi- 
tion as companion. Able to manage house- 
hold, do shopping, correspondence. Will 
travel. Best references. Address K. M., 58 
Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

_SEVERAL trained and experienced re” 
ligious workers for better-class positions: 
Executive Service Corporation (Agency), 1515 
Pershing Square Building, New York. 

WOMAN of education and refinement as 
house manager in motherless home. Country 
preferred. References exchanged. 6,556, 
Outlook. 

YOUNG woman wishes the care of home 
and motherless children. Great experience. 
6,569, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital. 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 

_UNUSUALLY comfortable accommoda- 
tions offered a nervous or convalescent patient 
in doctor’s own home. Finest medical atten- 
tion. under own physiciau’s direction if de- 
sired. Further particulars and references 
furnished on request. 8. Mary Ives, M.D., 
230 Washington St., Middletown, Conn. 

DAILY BIBLE READINGS are outlined 
on SCRIPTURE UNION cards. Five cents 
annually. For free sample write Miss Agnes 
Alexander, 1 West 72d St., New York City. 

WANTED—Baby of two years or younger 
to care for in private New Jersey home. 6,557, 
Outlook. 

WANTED—Paying guest, or man and wife. 
Attractive home with all conveniences, select 
neighborhood in Flushing, Long Island. 6,560, 
Outlook. 

TRAINED nurse, graduate of Presbyterian 
Hospital, New York City, will take a limited 
number of infants and small children in her 
country home. Individual care given. Six 
years’ experience. Rates reasonable. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Elizabeth T. Gordon, R. N., 
Mountainville, N. Y. 











EXPERIENCED trained nurse with pleas- 
ant Long Island home will board backward 
child needing special care. Terms reasonable. 
6,564, Outlook. 











“In filling vacancies on our great staf, our advertizing in different 
mediums has convinst us that we uniformly reacht a distinctly hyer 


clas of applicants thru The Outlook. 
families and is red by those with hyer ideals.” 

This is a letter from the president of one of the most exclusive resort 
clubs in the country, who is a strong advocate of simplified spelling and of 
a simplified way to secure fine help. 

_This gentleman finds that the HELP WANTED columnof The Outlook 
offers an introduction to the most desirable applicants. 
The rate for HELP WANTED advertisements is 10c a word, in- 


cluding the address ; 25c for the use of a box number if replies 
are to be forwarded from The Outlook office. Address the 


Department of Classified Advertising 
The Outlook, 120 East 16th Street, New York 


It clearly goes to the best 


So will you! 














glance, and stared disconsolately at the 
gutter. 

I said, “Kid, what’s wrong?” ‘There 
is more than one way of asking a ques- 
tion. 

He replied, “I don’t want there to be 
nothin’ wrong.” 

So for two hours we had what sailors 
call a gam, and he told me all about it. 
He was just the right age for a sea ap- 
prentice in the days when I was young. 
He did not know that there was such a 
thing as a shipmate in the world, a ship- 
mate being what you would call a friend; 
didn’t know that there was any one to 
understand or respect him the least little 
bit. 

Next day when the marshal asked, 
“Have ye seen that thar Dodson boy?” 
I said, “No.” There are two ways of 
telling the truth to some people. 

Speaking of sea apprentices brings to 
mind a tale I used to tell to Y men when 
I was in the Army Y. It shocked them. 
I meant it to do so. It was shocking in 
more ways than one. 

Three young apprentices, strolling up- 
town together one evening, came to and 
dropped in at a place called the “Sea- 
man’s Bethel.” They weré just ashore 
from four months at sea. 

There was some hymn singing, which 
was all right, though less attractive than 
“That’s the Way We'll Pay Paddy Doyle 
for His Boots,” sung while rolling up the 
mainsail in a busting snowy blow. There 
was a deal of praying for the souls of 
young sailors. This was interesting in a 
way, because they’d done the best they 
knew, coming round old Cape Stiff in 
winter, with never a thought of shirking 
at the frozen ropes. They’d overheard 
the skipper of another ship say to their 
skipper, “I wish I had your apprentices,” 
and had heard their own old skipper an- 
swer, “I guess you do. You ain’t the 
only one.” 

After the praying there were dough- 
nuts and coffee. Two pretty girls handed 
the trays round. That was quite all 
right. You never ate moldy ship’s bis- 
cuit, did you? Or salt horse with the 
green on the rind? 

Then came the grand finale. The two 
pretty girls came to us with little cards 
to sign, a card for each—what was 
known as “signing the pledge.” 

It was useless for us to explain that 
we were not drunkards. The more we 
tried to do so, the sweeter they smiled, 
the more persistent they were. “Please 
sign it,” they said. We did. 

We bade the “Bethel” a good-evening, 
went out to the street, and drank to the 
health of the pledge. We had bowed the 
knee in the house of Rimmon. 
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